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NCE last week two considerable military events 
have taken place in South-Eastern Europe—the 
occupation of Monastir by the Allies and the 

occupation of Craiova by the Austro-Germans. It 
would be difficult to say which is the more important. 
The importance of the Allied success is mainly political. 
Monastir and its plain will provide much better winter 
quarters than would otherwise have been available for 
the western wing of General Sarrail’s army; and it is 
also satisfactory to note that Hindenburg found it 
impossible to attempt to save a situation which he knew 
well was desperate and where a couple of divisions would 
probably have turned the scale; but strategically the 
gain, unless it can be developed, does not amount to 
very much. If the advance could be pushed forward 
promptly through Prilep to the Valley of the Vardar at 
Veles, the military situation would indeed be most 
satisfactorily transformed ; but as we are already almost 
at the end of November that is not very likely to happen 
this year. From the political point of view, however, no 
further advance that is at all feasible at present would 
add much to the effect of what has already been 
accomplished. 
* * 

Serbians and Bulgarians regard Monastir with eyes 
very different from ours. For the Serbians the recapture 
of this ancient city is the beginning of their restoration 
as an independent nation. Once more there is—or 
shortly will be—a Serbian Government established on 
Serbian soil. For the Bulgarians, on the other hand, 
Monastir is the centre and the symbol of their hopes. 


It was to gain the district of which Monastir is the 
historic capital that they went to war, and now the prize, 
after they had held it for a year, has been snatched out 
of their hands. Doubtless they expect, with German 
help, to be able to regain it; but between possession 
and the expectation of possession there is a vast 
difference, a difference that will be more and more 
keenly realised as the passing weeks make it evident— 
as they surely will—that German help adequate to 
overcome General Sarrail’s army is not forthcoming. A 
fortnight ago Bulgaria had got what she wanted ; her 
task was only to hold it. Now she has, as it were, to 
begin the war over again, and against forces ten times 
more formidable than those she faced in the autumn of 
1915. In such circumstances she is hardly likely to 
agree to the employment of her northern army by 
Mackensen in a serious or prolonged offensive against 
Rumania. If with her own strength she is to ward off 
further disaster in Macedonia, it is obviously her cue to 
let well alone on the Danube. 


* a * 


The fall of Craiova is a much more dramatic affair, the 
significance of which is not yet entirely apparent. The 
possibility of Rumania having to yield her most westerly 
province to the enemy has been foreseen for some time 
by the Higher Command of the Allies, and its conse- 
quences have accordingly been discounted in advance. 
Fortunately these consequences do not include the 
transfer to Germany of any important oil-wells—the oil 
country is considerably more to the east—nor yet, if 
report may be relied upon, the capture of any large 
stores of grain. What they do include are the shortening 


of the enemy’s line and the substantial improvement 
of Mackensen’s communications with the north. 


The 
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general situation of Rumania, however, is not at all 
necessarily changed for the worse. On the contrary, 
there are various indications that the evacuation of the 
country west of the Alt Valley was deliberate, or at 
least that the Austro-German advance was not strongly 
resisted. The real struggle, upon which the fate of 
Central Rumania with the capital depends, is taking 
place to the south of the Predeal and Torzburg Passes. 
Here for three or four weeks past the Rumanian armies 
have held their own, and here, rather than in the region 
of the western passes, the main strength of our Allies 
in men and munitions appears to have been concentrated. 
Craiova is not a step on the road to Bucharest ; it is 
rather an alternative to Bucharest. It was difficult to 
save both, so Craiova was sacrificed. That at least 
seems to be the obvious interpretation of von Falken- 
hayn’s success in Western Wallachia and his comparative 
failure along his main line of attack. 


* * * 


On the Western front during the past week the bad 
weather has again brought about a condition of almost 
complete inactivity. But the results of last week’s 
advance are likely to make themselves felt all through 
the winter. The Germans had undoubtedly supposed 
that the Somme offensive was ended, or at any rate 
suspended until the spring, and were engaged in sum- 
marising the results of it, as of a concluded operation. 
The British attack, resulting for them in the loss of a 
good deal of ground including important tactical 
positions, definitely weakening their position in front of 
Bapaume and inflicting on them losses in men which are 
estimated to amount to 80,000, has shown them what 
they have to expect throughout the winter whenever a 
spell of dry or frosty weather intervenes. If first-line 
positions like Beaumont Hamel and St. Pierre Divion 
can be taken in the middle of an exceptionally wet 
November, what is to prevent Bapaume and Péronne 
falling into the hands of the Allies in December or 
January under temporarily favourable conditions? It 
is obvious not only that the Western front cannot safely 
be depleted, but that reserves for it must be continuously 
kept in readiness—and consequently will not be available 
to satisfy the demands which are no doubt reaching 
Berlin from Transylvania. The problem of man-power 
in this country is serious enough, but we may judge 
from Germany’s desperate expedients in Belgium and 
Poland that our troubles are small indeed beside hers. 


* * * 


The situation in Poland is curious and interesting. 
The Russian Poles are clearly ready to accept anything 
they can get from Germany or anybody else, but the 
terms of the bargain are not settled. The Poles demand 
that Germany shall organise her recruiting campaign 
amongst them, at all events to start with, on voluntary, 
not compulsory, lines, and that the price of a Polish 
Diet and a Polish Executive must be paid in advance. 
The German Chancellor, on the other hand, has assured 
the Reichstag that the price will not be paid unless a 
Polish Army is successfully raised. Meanwhile the out- 
lines of a provisional Constitution have been promulgated. 
The Polish Diet is to consist of seventy members elected 


by the local administrative bodies, and these seventy 
representatives are to elect eight persons who, together 
with four others (apparently of Polish nationality) 
appointed by the German Government, are to form a 
Provisional Governing Council for the period of the war. 
The scheme is obviously full of pitfalls and reservations, 
both as to the representative character of the Polish 
“government” and as to its powers. The only 
guarantee of its bona fides is that unless it satisfies the 
bulk of the Russian Poles—who politically are a very 
wide-awake people—and continues to satisfy them, 
Germany will risk missing her object ; which is, be it 
remembered, not merely to raise an army, but to raise 
an army that will fight. 


* * * 


The whole situation in Warsaw leaves the Allies in 
the position merely of interested spectators. They are 
powerless to interfere or even seriousl:; to influence the 
course of the negotiations, unless they are prepared to 
go further than they have gone before in any of their 
declarations concerning the future of Poland. The 
letter of M. Briand and Mr. Asquith, and the official 
communiqué of the Russian Government published on 
November 15th, deprive the Russian Poles of any 
reasonable excuse for doubting the fulfilment of the 
Tsar’s promise of autonomy. But what is autonomy ? 
Unfortunately, it has never been defined. It is to be 
observed that as a direct result of the German move the 
Polish members of the Duma in Petrograd are now 
demanding “ independence”’ instead of autonomy. A 
Polish writer in the Morning Post has pointed out that 
the only effective counterstroke now open to the Allies 
is for them to issue a joint, definite and detailed declara- 
tion of their intention to set up the whole of the Polish 
territories as an independent State, with the Tsar as its 
King—meaning, we take it, by “independent ”’ such 
independence as Hungary enjoys in the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, or as Poland would have enjoyed in 
the same Empire if “‘ the Austrian solution ” had been 
adopted. If the Tsar and the Duma—to whom, of 
course, the Western Allies cannot dictate in this matter— 
are not prepared to do this, then, unless the German 
plan breaks down owing to its own inherent difficulties, 
Russia must face the prospect of having to reconquer 
Poland next year, not from the Germans alone, but from 
the Poles too. 

* * . 

We are very glad to observe that during the next few 
weeks several Ministers are to take to the platform and 
address mass-meetings in the great centres of population. 
We have constantly urged that this should be done. 
There is no other method by which the Government can 
on the one hand strengthen and maintain the spirit of 
the nation, and on the other secure for itself that sense 
of possessing the united support of the country which is 
indispensable to the efficiency of a war Government. 
There are no signs this winter, as there were last, of any 
serious revolt against the Coalition, and if Ministers take 
a little trouble there will be none. The meetings so far 
arranged are all, with one exception, to be addressed by 
minor members of the Government. No fixtures have 
been announced for Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, 
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Viscount Grey, Mr. Balfour, or Mr. Bonar Law. We 
trust these omissions will promptly be made good. It 
may be difficult for Ministers so burdened as these are 
to find time and energy for public speaking, but it is 
a quite essential part of their work as the leaders of the 
nation, and will very probably become a more and more 
important part as the war goes on. Mr. Asquith and 
Lord Grey in particular are speakers from whom, at the 
present juncture, the British nation and the neutral 
world cannot hear too much. 
* % * 


The scandal of the approaching industrial conflict 
in the South Wales coalfield is so great that even the 
Times editorially commands the coalowners to abandon 
their untenable position, and insists that the Govern- 
ment shall compel this to be done. The position is 
that for years the standard daily wage has been deter- 
mined, irrespe~*" ‘ve of the cost of production, by the 
selling price of coal. Whether wisely or not, the men 
have acquiesced in the employers retaining the whole 
advantage of the various reductions of cost of the past 
couple of decades. Now, when the selling price has risen 
so greatly, the employers seek to bring into considera- 
tion the increased cost of production. The Sliding Scale 
Agreement does not, in terms, negative this, although 
it has not hitherto been pleaded. But the men demand 
that, if cost of production is to be pleaded, there shall 
be an audit, and an independent audit, not merely of 
the particular items and particular years which the 
coalowners offer to reveal, but of the whole cost of pro- 
duction, over a series of years, so as to show whether or 
not it is true that the net profits have been largely in- 
creased by the war conditions. There is, of course, 
no real uncertainty on this point. Enormous sums 
have been made by the coalowners at the expense of 
the public, and doubtless Mr. Runciman will compel 
them to yield, as the Times suggests. But it may well be 
that Lord Rhondda—who, to do him justice, has more 
than once expressed the opinion that no excess war 
profits should be permitted in the coalfields—and his col- 
leagues will then prefer to settle with the men quietly 
rather than disclose their balance-sheets. 


* * * 


An interesting contrast was afforded between the 
speech of Mr. Henderson in introducing the new Board of 
Pensions Bill, and that of Mr. Hayes Fisher in moving its 
Second reading. The second sponsor of the Bill scarcely 
concealed his dislike for the half-heartedness of the 
measure ; and almost invited the House to press for 
amendments ensuring a greater degree of amalga- 
mation and unity. As the Bill stands, Mr. Henderson 
and his Pensions Board will, as regards the two or three 
millions of service pensions and separation allowances, 
have no authority to revise the Royal Warrants, which 
he fondly hopes, as he says, to be permitted to scrap, a 
procedure to which, as he admitted, the Treasury had 
not agreed. He will have no authority over the Statu- 
tory Committee or its Local Committees, as regards the 
treatment of disabled men or the granting of assistance 
to the 50,000 men already turned adrift without any 
pension whatever, or to any of the tens of thousands of 
men or widows or dependents refused all official help. 


He will have no power to revise either the scale or the 
administration of the service pensions or the separation 
allowances, or the supplements thereof. He will be un- 
able, without some amendment, to stop the present 
scandal by which the pension of a soldier who goes out 
of his mind, which was intended to enable him to support 
his family as well as himself, is confiscated (to the 
extent of some 14s. per week) by the asylum to which he 
is relegated ; or that other scandal where the soldier at 
the front whose wife goes out of her mind under the 
strain finds the separation allowance which enabled her 
to care for his children confiscated by the Poor Law 
Authorities exclusively for her own maintenance. He 
will be unable, unless the House of Commons insists on 
some amendment, to make any provision out of public 
funds for any children who may subsequently be born to 
the soldier who has lost his leg or his eyesight. We can 
only hope that those who are specialising as “ pension 
members ” of the House of Commons will thoroughly 
amend the Bill—to which, we may be sure, Mr. Hender- 
son will personally object as little as Mr. Hayes Fisher ! 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—‘‘ The result of the 
West Cork election—a victory by 181 votes for the 
Redmondite candidate—is a curious one, and hardly 
affords sound evidence as to the state of Irish public 
opinion as affected by the events of this year. It does 
demonstrate, however, that the difficulties of the task 
of unseating the present Irish Party in favour of a new 
group of  politicians—whether ‘Sinn Feiners’ or 
‘reformed’ Parliamentarians—are greater than has 
been often supposed. The people who prophesied that 
the posthumous popularity of Pearse and Connolly, the 
anti-English feelings created by the executions, and Mr. 
Redmond’s mismanagement of the ‘ partition ’ proposals 
this summer, would lead, in the event of a General 
Election, to the utter rout of the party forces were, as 
one suspected, lacking in judgment. Nevertheless, it 
would be a great error now to rush to the opposite 
conclusion and to assume that the strength of what is 
vaguely called Sinn Fein sentiment is dying down. 
The man in possession has a great pull in Ireland, for 
the good-natured electors do not like to turn old friends 
adrift. If Mr. Ginnell, extremist, has a safe seat in 
Westmeath and Captain William Redmond, loyal 
soldier, a safe seat in Clare, that is not because West- 
meath is more Sinn Fein than Clare; quite the contrary 
is the case. West Cork, it is true, has hitherto been a 
non-Redmondite constituency, but even at this election 
the non-Redmondites together carried a majority of the 
votes. Significantly enough, the small Unionist vote 
went with the Independents. Both Mr. Frank Healy 
and Dr. Shipsey sought to exploit Sinn Fein feeling to 
their profit ; but official Sinn Fein—through the voice 
cf the interned men at Frongoch—protested its indif- 
ference to the result of the contest. There is, indeed, 
only the flimsiest justification for supposing, as some 
English Liberal papers have supposed, that the result 
of this peculiar election has given Mr. Redmond a free 
hand to negotiate a ‘ final peace ’ with Mr. Lloyd George 
and Sir Edward Carson on the basis of the present 
Home Rule Act,” 
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THE RUSSIAN ARMY AND 
THE DUMA 


T is difficult during the war to write of Russian 
| internal developments, partly because news per- 
colates slowly through the Russian censorship, 
and partly because the courtesy of a certain reticence is 
due to an Ally. But there can be no doubt that events of 
great moment are taking place in Russia, nor that they 
affect her attitude towards her Allies and towards the 
war as well as her internal constitution. 

The Duma reassembled on November 14th. It had 
been in recess for about four months. Its proceedings 
would naturally have been opened by a Ministerial 
declaration of some kind, setting out the programme of 
the session and making reference to such an outstanding 
event as the enemy’s proclamation of a new Kingdom of 
Poland. Nothing of the sort occurred; immediately 
after the formal opening the Premier, M. Stiirmer, and 
his colleagues rose from their places and left the assembly. 
To this movement there was a significant exception. 
The War Minister, General Shuvaicv, remained in his 
seat, as did his Under-secretaries. 

A declaration of policy was then read by M. Shid- 
lovsky on behalf of the Progressive Block. This Block, 
it should be remembered, does not include the parties of 
the Extreme Left, nor the reactionaries of the Extremest 
Right; but it takes in everybody else, about three- 
quarters of the Duma. It is an alliance between con- 
stitutional Conservatism and constitutional Liberalism, 
in which the former is dominant. The terms of its decla- 
ration on November 14th were telegraphed by the corre- 
spondent of the Times. They affirm that the continuance 
of M. Stiirmer’s Ministry is incompatible with the pro- 
secution of the war, and that from henceforth the Block 
will oppose it. Now, on this, two points may be noted. 
In the first place the Block’s declaration had no doubt 
been communicated, as the custom is, to the Ministry 
beforehand. That was why they left before it was made ; 
that was why, we must also suppose, the War Minister 
did not leave. Secondly, the Block’s declaration ran 
entirely counter to its previous policy. Hitherto its 
view has been, not that the successive Ministries of M. 
Goremykin and M. Stiirmer have been what it wanted 
or what was needed to accelerate victory, but that 
during war it would not risk the upsetting of the coach 
by quarrelling with the driver. It now decides that the 
only way to avoid being driven to perdition is to kick 
the driver off the box. Whence has been supplied the 
motive for this change of attitude? The answer, to 
which all the circumstances point, is: From the chiefs 
of the Army. 

Following M. Shidlovsky’s, a number of speeches 
were made, the last and the most remarkable being that 
of Professor Miliukov, the leader of the Constitutional 
Democrats. This speech has not been allowed to be 
printed, and correspondents have been unable to tele- 
graph details of it; but there is not much doubt what 
its gist was. Professor Miliukov accused M. Stiirmer of 
attempting, together with the pro-German Court clique, 
to negotiate a patched-up peace with the enemy behind 
the backs of the Allies, and of working to the same end 





by deliberately crabbing the effort of the Army from the 
rear, through the disorganisation of the railways, food- 
supplies, and munitions. About this disorganisation, at 
any rate, there can, we fear, be very little doubt, nor 
about the serious view which the Russian Army chiefs 
who want to win the war are bound to take of it. M. 
Stiirmer could not ignore such charges, and being 
unwilling to answer them in the Duma in the constitu- 
tional way, he has let it be known that Professor 
Miliukov will be prosecuted ; and for this purpose has 
applied to the President of the Duma for formal evidences 
of his speech. The application is unlikely to be granted, 
since speeches in the Duma are privileged under the 
Constitution, and the President, M. Rodzianko, who is 
a Conservative member of the Block, has always been 
a dignified upholder of the Duma’s rights. Meanwhile, 
on November 17than extraordinary incident showed how 
far M. Stiirmer is divided from those who are responsible 
for the conduct of the war. General Shuvaiev on his own 
initiative visited the Duma, accompanied by Admir 
Gregorovitch, the Minister of Marine. These two heads 
of the fighting services then addressed the deputies in 
short, plain terms, declaring their firm resolve to fight 
the war to a finish and their belief that victory was now 
nearer than ever before. Their words amounted to no 
more than our British Ministers are in the habit of 
saying whenever they allude to the subject ; but in the 
Duma they elicited a frenzied ovation, eloquent enough 
of the fears entertained there regarding pro-Germanism 
in high places. When the enthusiasm was at its highest, 
the War Minister strode across the hall to where Pro- 
fessor Miliukov was sitting, and warmly shook him by 
the hand, not merely in spite of, but obviously on 
account of, the very speech for which the Russian 
Premier wants him prosecuted ! 

From these incidents it would appear that the chiefs 
of the Russian Army—General Shuvaiev (the War 
Minister), General Alexeiev (the Chief of the General 
Staff), and Generals Russky, Brussilov, and Evert (the 
Commanders of the three great Army Groups)—have 
determined that M. Stiirmer and the system which he 
represents must go; and to that end are prepared to 
support the Duma in the setting-up, for the first time 
in Russia, of a responsible Ministry. These high officers 
are not, of course, revolutionists, but equally they are 
known not to be reactionaries, and the Army at whose 
head they stand is the most liberal in sentiment that 
Russia has ever had. Professional instinct combines 
with policy in its desire to beat the Germans—that 
desire which throughout Russia has become the inevit- 
able hall-mark of all who wish the Empire of the Tsar 
to cease to be the victim of Prussophil reaction. If the 
Army wins the day with the Tsar (who is, of course, 
the sole fountain of formal authority in Russia), we may 
expect at one and the same time an advance towards 
Russian constitutionalism and a great increase in 
Russia’s war efficiency. The food shortage, for instance, 
which has been carried to rioting-point in the great 
towns, will be dealt with promptly, as it ought to be in 
a country which produces far more food than it con- 
sumes. The services on which the Army depends 
will be improved, and misfortunes like the Allied 
reverses in Wallachia and the Dobrudja made im- 
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possible for the future. If, on the other hand, M. 
Stiirmer’s friends, or others like them, keep the Tsar's 
ear (and there is always the pro-German clique at the 
Court itself to help them to do so), the outlook would 
be serious for the Alliance as well as for Russia. We 
have no desire to express any opinion of our own, one 
way or another, regarding M. Stiirmer’s personal inno- 
cence or guilt. Data are completely lacking for one. 
But we cannot avoid taking note that the charges 
against him and his new-found associate, M. Proto- 
popov, appear to include not only misgovernment of 
the country and mismanagement of the war, but 
treachery towards the Allies; and that the people in 
Russia who are most concerned to win the war seem to 
regard them as proved. 

Nor can it be doubted that in Russia more and more 
the name of Great Britain, like that of Germany, has 
become a political symbol—the symbol of liberty in 
opposition to that of reaction. Sir George Buchanan, 
our Ambassador in Petrograd, is far too experienced a 
diplomatist to compromise himself in any way in the 
political controversies of the country to which he is 
accredited. But the unprecedented ovation which he 
received on appearing in the Diplomatic Corps’ gallery 
at the opening of the Duma on November 14th had, 
little as he can have wished it, an unmistakable political 
meaning. So have the spiteful attacks on Great Britain 
which form a leading feature in the ultra-reactionary 
Russian Press. The regular way in which this Press 
instils pro-Germanism is to slander Great Britain and 
suggest that Russian lives are being sacrificed to selfish 
British ambitions. Here, again, we are very loath to 
make charges, or to describe as the enemy of this country 
anybody who is really our friend. But the Russian 
papers which slander Great Britain are not like the 
two or three British papers of small circulation which 
habitually attack Russia. They are papers standing in 
close relationship to the reactionaries who are at the head 
of the Russian bureaucracy. Against such attacks, 
what we have on our side in Russia is the overwhelming 
mass of public opinion, and the firm opinion of the Army. 
These great forces are thoroughly loyal to us and to the 
great causes for which the Allies fight in common. 
We cannot but hope that their policy will be the policy 
of the Russian Empire. 


THE DEATH OF FRANCIS JOSEPH 


F Berlin had had the choice of the next 
If man to disappear from the stage of European 
politics, it would no doubt have selected Francis 
Joseph I. With him the better part of the Hapsburg 
tradition descends into the catacombs—and what is 
left of the House of Austria when its tradition is gone ? 
Ten or fifteen years ago it used to be a regular saying, 
among people who might more profitably have limited 
their conversation to weather bulletins, that on the 
death of Francis Joseph the Hapsburg Monarchy 
would break up. Yet this much was always true— 
that with him the Empire would lose much of its power 
of resistance in the hours of crisis. And now he is 


dead, in the midst of the greatest crisis in the history of 
Austria-Hungary, the only State in Europe whose 
existence is based on the proprietary claim of its dynasty, 
and not on the will of its people. 

There are people who will say that it was the devotion 
of his subjects which made the person of the dead 
Emperor an important factor in international politics. 
This is hardly true. The person of the Emperor makes 
practically no difference to the attitude of the 
different nationalities of the Hapsburg Monarchy 
towards the cardinal problems of their existence. It 
is not in the great assembly of nations that his person 
counts, but in the college of monarchs—and how 
important dynastic connections are on the European 
continent we have learnt with dismay in this war. 
Francis Joseph was the Nestor among the Kings, the 
friend of their grandfathers, the only surviving actor 
from the days of the Holy Alliance. For good or for 
ill his “property” (ah! the centuries which have 
passed in vain!) would have been treated with more 
consideration had he still been the wearer of the Hapsburg 
Crown at the coming Peace Congress than it will be 
with his grandnephew on the throne. It is an accepted 
principle that the time at which a family most easily 
bears a serious diminution in its estate is the moment 
at which a change occurs in the person of its holder. 

But who will be the co-heirs of the young Emperor ? 
Whoever they may be, Germany will be among them, 
and, as things stand at present, hopes to be the chief 
of them. The death of Francis Joseph has very much 
simplified the two great groups of problems now pending 
between the Central Powers—the question of Mittel- 
Europa and that of Poland. From the new ruler 
rights may be taken, and to him demands may be 
refused which could never have been thought of had 
Francis Joseph continued to bear the Crown. He, 
who had once stood at the head of the old Germanic 
Federation, who only after defeats and disappointments 
had been brought to renounce his claim to the ancient 
Hapsburg supremacy over Germany, could never have 
been expected to accept the position of a subordinate 
to the brand-new German Empire, to become the vassal 
of a man by almost two generations his junior. It is 
of comparatively small importance whether Francis 
Joseph was capable of understanding what the different 
proposals for change which might have been put before 
him by the promoters of Mittel-Europa meant. He 
certainly remained a figure-head and an argument to 
the clique which centres round the Hofburg. And 
this clique, although incapable of determining in any 
way the course of events, still retained an admirable 
power to baulk Germany’s movements and procure 
defeats for the Central Powers. It was about them 
that the German Emperor had exclaimed (alluding to 
the colours of the Austrian Imperial House): Das ist 
nicht die gelbe, aber die schwarz-gelbe Gefahr!* And 
now Germany has a freer hand. William II. will be a 
kind mentor to the young Austrian Emperor, and will 
remain his suzerain for whatever provinces are left 
with the Hapsburgs at the end of the war. The death 
of Francis Joseph is another step on the road to Mittel- 


* ‘** This is not the yellow, but the black-and-yellow peril.” 
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Europa. Its doctrines have two important representa- 
tives in the Austrian Cabinet in Dr. Klein, the Minister 
of Justice, and Herr Stibral, the Minister of Commerce. 
They have now a fairly clear field before them. 

It is an open secret that it was the old Emperor’s 
opposition to the German Solution which caused delay, 
most annoying for Germany, in the proclamation of the 
new Polish State. It is equally certain that all kinds of 
plans and intrigues were being hatched among the pro- 
Austrian Poles for inviting the Emperor of Austria to the 
new Polish throne. Had this happened in the life-time 
of Francis Joseph it would have placed Germany—to say 
the least—in a most awkward position. It cannot 
happen with the youth who is now Emperor, and it 
would scarcely embarrass Germany if it did. The con- 
stitution of the new Poland and the terms of exclusion 
of Galicia will be drawn in accordance with German 
interests and not with Hapsburg intrigues. 

These are the immediate profits which Germany will 
draw from the death of Francis Joseph I. On the other 
hand, it may be hoped that his death will remove among 
the Allies whatever hesitation there may have remained 
in their attitude towards the Hapsburg Monarchy. The 
rights of living nations come before the long obsolete 
claims of a decrepit dynasty. But the human pathos of 
an old man, who had suffered more than is usually the 
lot of mankind, was a feeling for which even the most 
unprejudiced mind used to make allowance. 

What was the character of the man for whom so much 
reverence was felt in Europe at large ? He was a mystery 
to the world, perhaps just because there was nothing re- 
markable about him. But can there be anything more 
mysterious than a colourless man of average under- 
standing as chief actor in a series of historic events and 
tragedies extending over sixty-eight years ? We are 
accustomed to expect deeds from men who have to act 
in such circumstances, and their absence is almost more 
disconcerting to the historian than would be the most 
extravagant outbursts, signifying the presence of a 
strong human will. Yet Francis Joseph and the policy 
of his later years were not accidents. After some twenty- 
five years of disastrous adventures he had become the 
incarnation of that incredible inertia which is the only 
source of life for the Hapsburg Monarchy and was the 
guarantee of its existence. For that Monarchy is so 
intricate in its nature, its existence is the result of such 
a delicate balance, that it had to regard all change as a 
danger. In the spring of 1866, Count Maurice Esterhazy, 
then the moving spirit in Austria’s government, was 
asked his opinion on the approaching conflict with 
Prussia. ‘‘ I do not want war,” said that madman of 
genius, “‘ because whether we win or whether we lose, 
Austria will never be the same again.”’ It took Francis 
Joseph years of experience and many bitter moments to 
learn the deep meaning of those words. But neither of 
his earlier schemes and failures, nor of his later and even 
more interesting inactivity have we got any reliable 
records. His political life is shrouded in the mystery of 
faithful silence. Men have worked for him, have fallen 
in his service, some of them were even broken by his own 
hand. Yet such is the power of loyalty in the circle 
which surrounds an ancient throne that not a word has 
been spoken by those who suffered. Benedek, the un- 


lucky and much-abused Austrian generalissimo of 1866, 
destroyed the papers showing the measure of guilt which 
Francis Joseph ought to have borne; and, shamefully 
abused and insulted by his master, remained silent to the 
hour of his death. Schmerling, the statesman whose 
advice guided Francis Joseph’s German policy in the 
fatal years preceding 1866, left memoirs, but with the 
proviso that not a word of them should be published in 
the life-time of the Emperor. Maurice Esterhazy never 
said anything in his own defence, though there was much 
which he might have said. But when he died some 
twenty years ago in a lunatic asylum, the Viennese Press 
thought fit to unfold once more the very incomplete 
records of the tragic year of the Hapsburgs—1866. The 
family of the Esterhazys then met in council and decided 
that so long as Francis Joseph was alive nothing con- 
cerning the events of that time should be said in defence 
of their kinsman, however ancient the history might 
become. Other servants of Francis Joseph have acted 
no differently. In such circumstances it is difficult to 
form a judgment of the character and record of the dead 
Emperor. But this is of minor importance at the present 
moment. What matters in an hour so charged with fate 
for all the nations is not the character of any Hapsburg 
monarch ; it is the character of the monarchy. 


THE WORK OF THE FOOD 
CONTROLLER 


‘ , J E are not yet told who is to be the Food Con- 
troller; and it is even hinted that, whoever 
may be given the title, there may not, after all, 
be any new Ministry or even any separate Department. 
The Board of Trade does not willingly part with any of 
its functions. Nor is it yet clear what the Food Con- 
troller will do, beyond enforcing the peremptory Orders 
already issued that milk is not to be further raised in 
price, now that the winter contracts are all made (unless 
and until an amending Order is issued) ; a1.d that the 
millers are no longer to make their flour so white as has 
grown to be customary. This will not feed the people. 
There is, unfortunately, only too much reason to fear 
that the new appointment, like the new powers assumed 
under the Defence of the Realm Act, and the new Orders 
already issued, is designed much more for the satisfac- 
tion of public opinion, than with any expectation or 
intention of reducing prices or otherwise alleviating a 
difficult situation. 

Now, if the increasing agitation against the high 
prices were in any way factitious, or if the growing 
bitterness of feeling were merely the product of news- 
paper incitement, there might be good grounds 
for satisfaction with the institution of a new 
officer, with a comforting title, and the issue of 
new Orders with which no fault can be found except 
that they cause no single commodity to be sold at a lower 
price. All administrators know that what in India is 
called “ eye-wash” is often indispensable. But there 1s 
a real scarcity of supplies, and actual hardship in many a 
household. When every family in the land finds itself 
pinched by prices which seem simply extortionate, and 
which the Board of Trade records as increased by 78 per 
cent., whilst the rates of wages have risen in many 
cases not at all, in whole industries only by 10 per cent., 
and practically nowhere proportionately to the rise in 
prices ; when the two and a quarter million persons 
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living on Government pensions and Separation Allow- 
ances have had no increase since the scales were fixed, 
so that they find what was accorded to them cut down 
by more than one-half ; when only a tiny proportion of 
the Old Age Pensioners have obtained any increase 
whatever—and when, meanwhile, the manufacturers 
and farmers and merchants and shipowners appear to be 
making money hand over hand out of the necessities of 
the people—it will take more than “ eye-wash” to 
allay the popular indignation. If, despite all the efforts 
of the Food Controller, prices during the winter go up 
still further, whatever may be the cause, the Government 
will either have to see to it that wages, Separation Allow- 
ances and pensions are substantially increased, or there 
will be serious trouble of more than one kind. Of this 
Mr. Runciman has become aware, and has doubtless 
made the Cabinet aware. But the Government cannot 
yet bring itself to the very considerable social changes 
that the situation denen. 

After more than two years of war, the nation is as con- 
vinced as the Cabinet of the necessity of directly con- 
trolling consumption. We venture to suggest that it is 
high time that the Cabinet became as convinced as the 
nation of the necessity of directly controlling production. 
The root of the matter, as Mr. Runciman and others 
have rightly declared, is somehow to procure an actual 
increase of supplies in these islands. But the Govern- 
ment, as a whole, is apparently still disposed to rely on 
the beneficent operations of the private capitalist. 
If famine comes, it will not be the private capitalist 
on whom public indignation will explode. It will be 
on the Cabinet. And for increase of supplies we have to 
look mainly to imports. As we cannot now immediately 
increase our home production of wheat—why did the 
Government lose two precious years without ploughing 
up those four million acres of inferior grass, which 
would have yielded us fifty million pounds’ worth of 
additional food for man and beast ?—we must bring 
more wheat from abroad. The Government has now 
assumed complete responsibility for the national wheat 
supply, and has presumably taken the necessary steps 
to purchase nearly a hundred million pounds’ worth of 
grain, to bring these five million tons across the seas, 
within the ensuing year, and to ensure the regular ar- 
rival of the forty or fifty wheat ships a week on which we 
depend. .We have not been told whether this task— 
the most gigantic victualling operation ever undertaken 
—is to be handed over to the Food Controller ; but in 
the meantime he will surely take into consideration 
(for the end of the war is not yet in sight) the production 
of additional food in the United Kingdom. At present 
these islands produce less than one-fifth of the wheat 
that we need, but about half our total food. It is im- 
possible to believe—in spite of the abstraction of so 
much male labour—that more could not be done, next 
season, with our inferior grass land, with our railway 
embankments, with our parks and lawns, with all the 
waste i. if the Food Controller were to insist upon 
it, and if he could supply the organisation, the 
machinery, the seeds, the fertilisers and the various 
kinds of substitute labour that could be made available. 
What has hitherto prevented anything being done— 
so that after two years of stress the land is actually 
producing less than before the war—seems to have been 
(a) the opposition of landowners and farmers to any 
interference with their right to do as they like with their 
own; (b) the inertia and lack of imagination of the 
Board of Agriculture. Will the F Controller be 
allowed to take this task in hand ? 

But man does not live by bread alone, even in the 
United Kingdom ; and the Food Controller might take 
the same steps with regard to meat and fish and rice that 





the Government at once took in the case of sugar and 
has now tardily taken with regard to wheat. It ought to 
be —_ for the Government (which has very success- 
fully purchased in the countries of production the sup- 
plies required for the troops) to buy up also the meat, 
fish and rice needed by the civilian population, and 
bring this food over, as it has done the sugar, in shipping 
requisitioned at ‘‘ B'uebook Rates.” There is one solid 
advantage in the Government making the purchases 
(apart from the prevention of speculative ‘‘ cornering ”’ 
of the market, and the saving of the dealers’ profits), 
namely, that if the Government does the business, it 
can give the consumer the advantage of the lower 
freights which it arbitrarily prescribes. So long as the 
business is left in the hands of the merchants, there 
is no public advantage in restricting the freights which 
the shipowners are able to exact, as the equivalent of 
the sum saved would, in the existing state of scarcity, 
be immediately added to somebody’s profit on the trans- 
action—it might be the American seller, it might be the 
speculating merchant, it might be the home importer 
or dealer. There is no reason to suppose that it would 
result in any reduction in price. When the whole enter- 
prise is in Government hands, as now in the case of 
wheat, the limitation of freights effects an actual reduc- 
tion in the cost of the commodity to the home con- 
sumer. 

But an increase in Government food purchases in other 
countries involves the Government taking control of all, 
instead of only a large part of our merchant shipping. 
Hitherto shipowners have been allowed to keep a certain 
proportion of tonnage trading in the old way between 
neutral countries and with the Far East—to their exceed- 
ing profit—on the plea that we wanted to maintain our 
trade connections, and could not afford to let in the 
Japanese, the American and the Norwegian ships, which 
we should find it difficult to oust after the war. Now we 
see that there is something much more po than 
preserving future trade connections, and allowing ship- 
owners to make profits in ways not immediately subser- 
vient to our present needs in the shape of imports of 
food and raw materials. Surely the time has come when, 
if only to control freights and the most useful distribution 
of cargo space, the Food Controller must insist on 
taking into Government hands—not necessarily ceasing 
to employ as managers the existing firms—the entire 
mercantile fleet of the British Empire. 

What, unfortunately, the F Controller is more 
likely to be pressed to spend his time in doing is attempt- 
ing to control the consumption of such food as we have. 
The height of folly was reached, we imagine, in the sug- 
gestion quite seriously made by a Se of the 
Times, that the Government should prohibit “ afternoon 
teas’’! There will be, we suppose, no end to suggestions 
of this sort, made by people who simply cannot realise 
how tiny a proportion of the 47 millions of our people 
sit down in the evening to a dinner of three or more 
courses. It needs only the most elementary statistics to 
show that if all the families above the Income Tax limit 
gave up bread and potatoes one day a week, as has also 
been suggested, it would not increase the supplies avail- 
able to the wage-earning class by as much as five per 
cent. On the other hand, if we put the whole population 
on rations, and allowed each family to purchase only 
so much per head of bread or potatoes, we should find 
that we should have to make the ration so large (to meet 
the cases of the millions who are able to get little else 
than bread and potatoes) that the total supplies would 
be insufficient to furnish all the rations. A more 
plausible proposal for a limitation of consumption is that 
actually adopted by the French Government of a sub- 
stantial tax on restaurant bills exceeding five frances. The 
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ome might be extended to all bills for purchases of any 
ind (including clothes) exceeding, say, one or two 
pounds for any one article. 

The fact is that the great waste is not in the amount of 
food consumed, even by the rich ; but in the quantity of 
human labour that is absorbed in the service of those 
who have money to spend in ways unessential for health 
or efficiency. What is wasted in half-guinea meals at 
restaurants, or at luxurious “ afternoon teas,”’ at Lord 
Mayors’ banquets or in the costly hospitality of the rich 
household, is not so much actual weight of foodstuffs, 
but the labour of preparation and attendance of all sorts. 
It is this absorption of human labour in ministering to 
personal enjoyment (over and above what is required 
for health and subsistence) that constitutes the offence 
against the national welfare. And, exceptions apart, we 
may safely assume that the absorption of labour by our 
expenditure is, directly or indirectly, approximately in 
ggg to its amount. Just as every bullet has its 

illet, so we may take it that every sovereign that we 
spend means that we have requisitioned for our service, 
somewhere or other, the whole time and labour of a 
human being for the best part of a week. Just now we 
are thinking, in this matter of personal consumption 
beyond personal production, not of the wrong done to the 
wage-slave, but of the loss to the national foreces—in 
agriculture, and in munition-making, as well as soldiers 
or nurses—that is due simply to our persisting in 
spending our own incomes for our own enjoyment. The 
Government was persuaded—it is understood, not 
without difficulty—to let the National War Savings 
Committee carry on its propaganda, in order to induce 
us all to curtail our personal expenditure on clothes (by 
far the biggest item of waste) ; servants, alcoholic drink ; 
theatres and other amusements; extravagantly pre- 
pared food (the smallest of all in national waste, because 
what is spent is so largely tax), tea and tobacco. Yet, as 
we see in the drapers’ shops, at the furriers’ and the 
milliners’ ; in the households still retaining half-a-dozen 
servants ; in the country houses still kept up, and the 
shootings ; in the scarcely diminished consumption of 
wine and whiskey ; in the prosperity of the theatres and 
picture shows ; and in the unprecedented thronging of 
the fashionable restaurants, there is the smallest possible 
evidence of any general abstention from spending “ as 
much as we can afford.’’ The only real remedy is to take 
away the incomes. If there is to be anything like a 
proper marshalling of the national forces to the supreme 
end, the Government will have to sequester, for the 
duration of the war, the whole of each person’s income 
in excess of a sum allowed, having due regard to any 
demonstrated charges or other obligations, in proportion 
to the family to be maintained and the social position to 
be kept up. This economically quite practicable pro- 
posal, and not any Utopian redistribution of property, 
is What is meant by the “ Conscription of Wealth,” for 
which there is, up and down the country, a steadily 
growing demand. We commend this idea to the Food 
Controller. 


SENSATION 


FTER two years and four months of war the 
A English people have abandoned few of their 
luxuries. They have not even given up the 
sensational newspapers. We have often wondered how 
far people take these papers seriously, and how far 
they take them like detective stories, for amusement. 
On the whole, the newspapers would be very dull if 
they contained nothing that was not written on the 
model of the official communiqués from the Front. 


The communiqués do not make war seem even romantic. 
They read to the common man like a particularly dull 
lesson in geography. Many people can make no more 
of them than if they were written in Sanskrit. They 
understand an occasional grand event like the capture 
of six thousand prisoners or the fall of Monastir. But 
they will not submit to the daily drudgery of realising 
what the war, as revealed in the official reports, means. 
It is perhaps the dulness of the official reporters, and 
even of many of the military experts, that has kept 
the public so patient of all the sensationalists and scare- 
mongers who infest the London Press. It is expecting 
too much of people to ask them to keep their attention 
fixed on a war which is described in language as colour- 
less as that of a contract for a new house. The public 
resents this colourlessness as an affront. It demands 
some fierceness in the narrative of these unparalleled 
days. In peace-time it demanded excitement as a relief 
from peace. In war-time it demands excitement as a 
relief from the official story of the war. It is also, 
perhaps, attracted to sensation because the average man, 
if he gets sufficiently excited, can easily work up the 
illusion that he is helping to get things done. How 
often one has seen a boat being pushed off a sandy 
beach, and a little man (not one of the rowers) sitting 
in the stern and working his body backwards and for- 
wards with great efforts under the impression that he 
was helping to take the boat off the ground! At 
football matches and horse-races, again, one sometimes 
sees a man indulging in all sorts of violent gestures as 
though his very gestures could communicate speed to 
the horse or the men with the ball. Alas! all this 
gesticulation is mere self-indulgence, like getting drunk. 
The man in the boat would do the oarsmen as good 
service if he sat still as a statue, and the man on the 
racecourse never brought a horse an inch nearer 
victory though he gesticulated like a Sicilian player. 
We do not say this in order to disparage unselfish 
enthusiasm. We want merely to disparage silly and 
selfish frothing at the mouth. 

Indeed, it is rather unfair to the man on the race- 
course to compare the sensational public or the sensa- 
tional journalist to him. The sensational journalist is more 
like a man who, instead of watching the race with legiti- 
mate excitement, suddenly organised a hunt for Bible- 
readers among the crowd and assured his hearers that 
it would be impossible for the favourite to win so long 
as a single Bible-reader remained in their midst. The 
sensational journalist is one who uses great events as 
an opportunity for sensationalism rather than one 
who uses sensationalism in order to help forward great 
events. We do not mean to suggest that the sensa- 
tionalist is never patriotic in motive. In many cases, 
he is intensely so. But he suffers from a fatal incapacity 
to differentiate between patriotic gesture and patriotic 
action. He cannot understand great action apart from 
gesticulation and noise. His view of life is not imagina- 
tive but melodramatic, and hence he always prefers the 
demagogue to the silent man who gets things done. There 
was once a popular music-hall song, the chorus of which 
began: “It isn’t the hen that cackles the most that 
lays the largest egg.’ To the sensational journalist 
that is an incredible statement. The cackle of self- 
advertisement seems to him the leit-motif of the man 
of genius. It is an ancient and all but universal error. 
History is a prolonged story of a duel between cackle 
and statesmanship, and, though cackle has led nation 
after nation into disaster, the human race is still tempted 
to listen to it as it was in the Rome of Fabius Maximus. 
One remembers how a sensationalist called Minucius 
denounced Fabius as a flabby and incompetent leader 
until he himself was associated with the Dictator in the 
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command of the army, and how Fabius said that it was 
the thought not of Hannibal but of Minucius that made 
him tremble for his country. And it was not long till 
the event justified these gloomy forebodings. At the 
present time, the foolishness of Minucius is an almost 
everyday phenomenon in London. He is sometimes a 
politician and sometimes a journalist, but one can always 
recognise him by the noisy way in which he keeps 
embarrassing the silent men who are winning the war. 
He will bid the Cabinet halt in its labours while 
he makes the general flesh creep by the tale of a grey- 
headed old German professor who, having fied from his 
country some forty years ago because he did not like 
Prussian ways, is permitted to catalogue ancient 
Persian manuscripts in this country just as if England 
and Germany were not at war. Several Members 
of Parliament took up the pursuit of the old professor 
as though it were a rat-hunt. Their imaginations 
ceased to have any room for Verdun and the Somme 
and the Rumanian Passes. They turned aside from the 
great problems of the war—the problem of man-power, 
the problem of the dilution of labour, the 4 of 
the food-supply, the problem of pensions—as though 
they were trifles, and the chase of a harmless old pro- 
fessor stood out in the newspapers of the following 
day as the chief occupation of the British House of 
Commons at a critical moment in history. And the 
professor was only one of a long line of victims who 
have been run down—successfully or unsuccessfully— 
since the beginning of the war. Lord Haldane, Lord 
Kitchener, the heads of the air service, Mr. Asquith, 
Lord Grey, have all in turn had the terriers loosed at 
their heels, and we doubt if it could be shown that a 
single one of these campaigns of sensationalism had done 
anything to assist in the more efficient conduct of the 
war. The sensationalists have, no doubt, won many 
victories, but they were not victories over the Germans. 
The pulling-down of Lord Haldane we regard as an 
English loss, not as an English victory. Luckily, the 
Cabinet has a way of quietly taking back with its left 
hand what it concedes to the sensationalists with its 
right. Thus, as Mr. Runciman related the other day, 
many skilled workers who were conscripted some months 
ago for sensation’s sake have now been returned from 
the front to the mines for the nation’s sake. But what 
a waste of time and labour in the military training of 
these men the sensationalists have meanwhile caused ! 
They unquestionably achieved something. But so does 
an over-excited railway-porter who puts people into the 
wrong train. 

Perhaps the Sunday papers are the worst sinners of 
all in the matter of sensationalism. We suppose the 
Sunday newspaper is a reaction against the old-fashioned 
Sabbath. For some reason or other, the appetite for 
sensations appears to be greater on Sundays than on any 
other day in the week. We should never be surprised 
to read in a Sunday paper that cauliflowers caused 
hip-joint disease, or that the use,of steel knives in cutting 
meat was slowly turning the human race bald. It is 
not that we believe such things, but it amuses us to go 
mare’s-nesting, and any mare’s nest is good enough on 
& Sunday morning. The Sunday papers specialise in 
what is called secret history—the most obvious of all 
mares’-nests. They whet the appetite for scandal by 
telling us such things as that the Royal Flying Corps 
is sometimes referred to as the Royal Funk Corps, 

use of the number of young men in it who never 
seem to leave England. They live even more than 
their daily contemporaries ina nightmare of Hidden 
Hands. “I know,” cried one of these Sunday journalists 
last Sunday : 

I know that in certain exalted circles German influence is 
rampant. Honeyed official assurances cannot destroy the 





evidence of my eyes and ears. I cannot help observing that, 
with the Empire at death-grips, we are giving quarter to traitors, 
condoning sedition, allowing British citizens to trifle with their 
allegiance to the Crown. I don’t understand it; and, before 
it is too late, I mean to speak my mind. 


For all this Hidden-Handism there is, of course, no 
evidence offered beyond the fact that a small minority 
of persons with whose views we, like the Sunday 
journalist, heartily disagree, are allowed to talk openly 
by the police. The Government, which spends a great 
deal of time and effort in winning the good opinion of 
neutrals for the cause of the Allies, is invited to alienate 
that good opinion—to say nothing of the waste of its 
own time—by a purposeless persecution of an un- 
influential minority. Obviously, the writer's imagina- 
tion is filled with a sort of sensational film-picture of 
the final extirpation of all traitors. It is a pleasant 
fancy, but we are afraid that if the definition of the word 
“ traitor” were left to the Sunday newspapers, it would 
be found ultimately to cover everyone who did not 
shout with the day’s mob. When our politicians take 
to the use of words like “ traitor’? and “ betrayal,” 
they do not like to let a day pass without discovering 
some new person whom the cap will fit. There is a 
pretentious silliness about these demands for battering 
everybody except the Germans. Here is a characteristic 
paragraph in a Sunday harangue against “‘ peace 
plotters ”’ : 

Plot or no plot, let us have the instant suppression of all these 

treasonable organisations—the No-Conscription Fellowship, the 
Peace Negotiations Committee, the National Council of Civil 
Liberties, and the rest of them. What we want is not sporadic 
prosecutions—mostly of little men—with occasional fines ; 
but a clean sweep, a wholesome purge. It is no use taking wasy;s 
one at a time—we must smoke out the nests. Why isn’t it 
done ? Who is protecting the traitors ? Who has gone bail for 
them? These are the questions that the Man-in-the-Street 
is asking. Only one answer will satisfy him—the Government 
must act. 
The Man-in-the-streect is, of course, asking no such 
thing. He desires to get on with the war, and he has 
searce'y even beard of the National Council of Civil 
Liberties. He is not at all troubled by the fact that 
the Government is more seriously concerned with 
keeping Sir Douglas Haig supplied with men and 
munitions than with flying all over the country in 
pursuit of imaginary traitors. He knows that all 
writing of this kind is mere levity and demagoguery at 
a time when the world is on trial and great principles 
are at stake. To spend time on such trivialities is as 
though a driver in the field artillery were to halt his 
battery at a critical moment in order to lead his men in 
an attack on a fly on the wheel. Sensationalism is 
merely a distraction of the national mind from the 
objects of the war. We doubt whether any “ peace- 
monger” in England is doing his nation a greater 
disservice than the sensational journalist who hints 
that the Cabinet is in league with traitors, and consists 
of dupes and weaklings whose hesitation at the beginning 
of the war “ let the German Fleet escape.”” Luckily, the 
average Englishman, though he apparently likes to read 
these things, regards them more or less as fiction. He 
may be a sensationalist in his reading, but in his thinking 
he is, on the whole, a man of common-sense, 


THE TREASURES OF COAL TAR 
I. 


HE recently-issued first annual report of British 
Dyes, Ltd., with its record of work done since its 


foundation under the aegis of the Government a 
year ago, calls to mind the circumstances under which, for 
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the first time in history, a British Government awoke to 
the necessity of giving financial backing to a private indus- 
trial enterprise, and definitely recognised that scientific 
research is an essential factor in securing success in the 
industrial production of dyes. Whether the scheme adopted 
by the Government was the one most likely to create such 
a national dye-producing industry as would make this 
country completely or even largely independent of enemy 
products and able to withstand the stress of foreign com- 
petition in after-war days, it is not our immediate purpose 
to enquire. But it is imperative that the public should 
interest themselves in this work, should understand some- 
thing of the complexity of the problem that has to be solved, 
and should realise that failure to solve it aright will mean 
the jeopardising not only of our whole textile industry, but 
even of a great part of the industrial life of this country. 
The subject of dyes has caught the popular fancy, but it 
must always be borne in mind that the production of dyes is 
only one factor in the great problem which calls for solution, 
a problem which embraces the economical utilisation of 
coal and the production and utilisation of coal tar and coal 
tar products; and that success in this direction depends 
not only on the efficiency of our chemists, but also on the 
widening of the whole basis of chemical manufacture in 
this country, and the development and co-ordination of a 
number of closely interdependent industries, so that the 
by-products of one industry may become the raw material 
of another. 

When ordinary or bituminous coal is subjected to “ de- 
structive distillation ” by heating in retorts out of contact 
with air, there are produced : (1) the combustible gas which 
we use for illuminating and heating purposes, (2) coal tar 
and ammoniacal liquor, and (3) coke. Even as early as the 
seventeenth century the distillation of coal for the purpose 
of producing pitch and tar had been suggested by two 
Englishmen, but it was not till the early years of the nine- 
teenth century that the distillation of coal began to be 
carried out extensively, and then not for the purpose of 
producing tar and pitch, but primarily for the production 
of coal gas or illuminating gas. The coal tar, ammoniacal 
liquor and coke were merely by-products of this industry. 
Although the last mentioned has always been a by-product 
of considerable value which materially affected the price 
of the illuminating gas, the coal tar and ammoniacal liquor 
were, for a number of years, regarded as waste products of 
a disagreeable kind, the disposal of which involved consider- 
able expense and thereby retarded to some extent the 
development of the gas-producing industry. This condition 
of affairs, however, has been entirely changed owing to the 
development of the great chemical industries which find 
their raw material in coal tar and the increased and increasing 
employment of ammonia compounds as fertilisers in agri- 
culture, in the production of explosives, dyes, and soda, 
and in many other industries. At the present day, indeed, 
the value of the ammonia produced may alone amount to 
80 or 90 per cent. of the cost of the coal distilled. 

Coal tar, which has within the last half-century become 
the source of an almost countless host of dyes, explosives, 
drugs, perfumes, and other chemicals, is a black, viscid 
liquid of unpleasant smell, and of exceedingly complex 
constitution. It is not a single substance, but a mixture 
of over two hundred different substances. Its composition, 
moreover, is not constant, but varies greatly with the nature 
of the coal distilled and also with the temperature at which 
the distillation is carried out, the most important points 
of difference being found in the nature of the so-called 
hydrocarbons (compounds of hydrogen and carbon) present 
in the tar. When the distillation is carried out at a low 
temperature (say 450° C. or 842° F.) the tar contains 
mainly hydrocarbons belonging to the so-called aliphatic 





series, suitable for use as motor spirit, and as illuminants 
and lubricants (vaseline). Certain other substances of 
value, more especially phenol (carbolic acid), are also 
present, and the coke which is formed is soft and will burn 
in an ordinary fireplace with a smokeless flame. When, 
however, the distillation is carried out at high temperatures 
(say about 1,000° C. or 1,882° F.),as is the case when the 
coal is distilled for the production primarily of illuminating 
gas or of hard coke used for smelting and other metallurgical 
purposes, the prevailing hydrocarbons are those belonging 
to the “aromatic” class, namely, benzene (known 
commercially as benzol) and its derivatives. It is this kind 
of coal tar which is of such importance as furnishing the 
raw materials for the production of explosives, dyes, drugs, 
perfumes, and many other products of manifold variety. 

By subjecting the crude coal tar to a process of distillation, 
it can be separated into various constituents which distil 
over at different temperatures. In the first place there 
distil over the hydrocarbons benzene (benzol), toluene 
(toluol), xylene, and the more complex hydrocarbons 
which constitute “solvent naphtha.” Next there pass 
over phenol (carbolic acid) and the closely related substances, 
the cresols, together with the important compound 
naphthalene. At still higher temperatures one obtains a 
complex mixture of substances constituting the creosote 
oils, and lastly there pass over the anthracene oils, consisting 
of a number of different substances, the most important 
of which is anthracene. After these different substances 
have distilled over, there remains in the retort a residue 
of pitch forming no less than 50 to 55 per cent. of the coal 
tar. The amounts in which the various constituents 
occur in the tar differ very greatly, there being produced, 
by the distillation of one ton of coal, approximately 
34 pounds of benzene and toluene, 1} pounds of phenol, 
6 pounds of naphthalene, and 10 ounces of anthracene. 

In 1913 this country exported over £2,300,000 worth of 
crude coal tar, creosote, benzol, toluol, phenol, and other 
coal tar products and intermediates (aniline, etc.). But 
our markets for these will be to a great extent closed after 
the war, and we must ourselves learn to utilise economically 
and to convert into a source of wealth and industrial strength 
what formerly we exported to increase the wealth and 
military power of other countries. By employing benzol 
for the driving of motor-cars and as a cleaning agent, 
naphtha as a solvent for rubber in the manufacture of 
waterproof materials, phenol as an antiseptic and for the 
production of the explosive picric acid (lyddite), creosote 
for the preservation of wood used for railway sleepers and 
other purposes, we shall be able to utilise a small pro- 
portion of the coal tar annually produced in this country. 
But something more than this is necessary if we are going 
to utilise economically and to win some of the great wealth 
contained in the large amounts (900,000 tons or thereby) 
of coal tar annually produced in gas and coking works. 
Success in this matter can be achieved only by developing 
large chemical industries which use the constituents of 
coal tar as their raw materials, and thereby not only provide 
a profitable outlet for them, but also very greatly increase 
their value. 

And there is one more factor which complicates the 
problem, arising from the fact that coal tar is produced 
not as a primary but as a by-product, in the manufacture 
of illuminating gas and of metallurgical coke. The pro- 
duction of coal tar is consequently dependent on the demand 
for coal gas and for coke, and the outlet for the latter 
depends, in its turn, on the development of our metallur- 
gical industries. This country has always occupied the 
foremost place in the gas-producing industry, and for long 
we were also the premier producers of coal tar—seven- 
eighths of this tar being formed in gas works. But before 
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the war we had already lost to Germany our pre-eminence 
in the tar-producing industry owing to the phenomenal 
development of the iron and steel industries in that country 
and the consequent great demand for coke. Moreover, 
owing to the magnitude of the German chemical industries, 
practically the whole of the coal tar formed in the produc- 
tion of this coke was recovered, and Germany thereby 
made herself independent of this country for the supply 
of coal tar. In this country, on the other hand, in 1913, 
only about two-thirds of the coal distilled for the pro- 
duction of metallurgical coke was coked in by-product 
recovery ovens, and the valuable by-products from over 
six million tons of coal were consequently lost. 

It is clear, therefore, that the question of the production 
and utilisation of coal tar and coal-tar products must be 
treated as part and parcel of the much larger question 
of the most effective utilisation of our coal reserves. This 
problem is one of overwhelming economic importance. The 
whole series of industries dealing with the distillation of 
coal, and with the utilisation of the products, must be 
carefully organised and developed so as to ensure the 
greatest efficiency; and an interlocking of industries, 
whether existing already or to be developed, must be 
devised so as to obtain the best utilisation of by-products. 
At the present time there is undoubtedly going on an 
appalling waste of our irreplaceable coal reserves, which 
must, if it be not stopped, bring disaster on the country. 
And if it is to be stopped, the ignorance, prejudice and 
apathy which formerly prevailed must give place to know- 
ledge, trust in science,and eager desire to improve and to 
progress. In a further article the more particular nature 
and utilisation of coal-tar products will be discussed. 

ALEX. FInp.Lay. 


OBSERVATIONS 


ET us exercise imagination, and remember our gleeful 
feelings when a Food Controller was appointed in 
Germany. The name of the man who has accepted 
the new post is the name of a hero, for the highest reward he 
can expect for his exertions will be a verdict of “ not proven.” 
His ae indicates that what I may call the chocolate 
phase of the war-seriousness of the refined classes of this 
country is drawing to a close. I will illustrate the meaning 
of “ chocolate phase ”’ by the following authentic anecdote. 
I was having tea lately at the house of a lady whose intelli- 
gence has never been questioned. She had just been reading 
about the Belgian deportations and she was full of the 
horrors of war. “ You know,” she said, “ I ration my guests 
as well as myself in sugar.” And she did. An afternoon post 
came in. “ I’ve found a new war-economy,” she said. “ Let 
me recommend it to you. I cut all envelopes carefully down 
the sides.” She did so. “ They are beautifully clean inside, 
and I use them for notes instead of buying writing-tablets.” 
Then she opened a box of chocolates. 


* * * 


For a long time past until this week every letter without 
exception which I have received from the United States has 
been opened by the censor. Which fact is probably less a 

roof that I am suspect than that the censorship is thorough. 
he sight on my desk of an American letter which had 
arrived intact gave me a shock the other day. Of course the 
letter contained the usual plea for a sensibly organised pro- 
British propaganda in the States. Most American letters do. 
Few British acts have caused more resentment in the States, 


and few have been so feebly defended, as our censorship of 


matter going into the States. The subject has grown tedious, 
but it is well to remind the British public that this particular 
censorship is now more astonishing than ever. Once I 
ingeniously imagined that it banned German newspapers lest 


their advertisements might be employed as a means of 
private correspondence between Germany and America. 
But English publications which give other than the cus- 
tomary one-sided extracts from the German papers are 
equally suppressed in the Post Office. 

* * * 

A few weeks ago I was closely connected with a projected 
appeal to the American public for subscriptions on behalf of 
an important American war-charity in England for British 
soldiers. The circular, exclusively and utterly charitable, 
was to be printed in England and sent over for distribution. 
That there was difficulty in getting any printed matter into 
the United States was admitted; but the affair was very 
highly protected, and the protectors thought that they had 
persuaded the authorities to be reasonable. They were mis- 
taken. In the end the project of printing in England had to 
be abandoned, and the appeal despatched in typescript. 


* * * 


The victory of President Wilson seems the more surprising 
as time passes and perspective improves. I can understand 
better now the extreme chagrin and alarm of certain 
American magnates in London when the first disturbing 
news came. Some of them, by the way, got cables to return 
by the next steamer in order to watch personally over their 
damaged interests, for the “ Big Money” people had con- 
vinced themselves that Hughes would win. In favour of 
Hughes were all kinds of minor forces, details of which have 
not reached the British Press. Nothing is accurately known 
as to the women’s vote as a whole, but apparently in various 
districts it was violently anti-Wilson, on suffrage grounds. 
Women Republican politicians have been charged with a 
complete lack of scruple and of that “* sense of responsibility ”’ 
which, it is alleged, men possess and will exercise. Also in 
obedience to the traditional superstition that political power 
for women must involve the most dreadful disasters, it has 
been beautifully proved that women suffrage in the Southern 
States means negro domination, negro control of State 
governments and of militia, and the furtherance of the anti- 
white crusade south of the Mason and Dixie line. 

* * * 

For myself I somehow doubt whether female politicians 
in America or elsewhere have been or could be more un- 
scrupulous than male politicians. The devices of the un- 
scrupulous male politician have created strange confusions— 
and nowhere to a greater extent than in New England, which 
is fervently pro-English as well as pro-British. The defeat of 
President Wilson meant the success of Hughes, and the 
success of Hughes meant (it was said) war, and war meant 
war on Britain’s enemies. Yet in the Faneuil Hall (once 
styled “the cradle of liberty’) at Boston, the Mayor of 
Boston himself, inspired by his anti-Wilson passion, indulged 
in what was perhaps the bitterest and most mendacious 
diatribe against England publicly uttered during the whole 
course of the Presidential campaign. (The racial origin of 
the august official may be guessed.) Even in Boston it is 
shouted, and indeed is now largely believed, that New 
England was never an English colony and owes naught to 
this iniquitous isle ; whereas a fourth of the original cclonists 
—and the cream of them—were German. Naturally! They 
would be. No; women will need a little practice before they 
can seriously hope to rival men in the domain of political 
turpitude. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


PEACE NEGOTIATIONS AND PUBLIC 
OPINION 


To the Editor of Tux New StTaresMAn. 

Sir,—In a note this week you make reference to what you 
call the ‘“ Peace-at-Once movement,” and describe it as 
“ negligible in size.” It is clear from the context that the move- 
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ment to which you refer is that which is demanding that an 
immediate effort should be made by our Government to open 
negotiations with a view to ending the war, and my purpose 
in seeking the hospitality of your columns is to suggest that 
you are much mistaken when—not for the first time— 
you describe this movement as a negligible factor in our 
public life. 

The principal bodies demanding peace by negotiation are 
the L.L.P., the Peace Negotiations Committee, and the Union 
of Democratic Control. For some months past these organisations 
have held scores of meetings every week, the weekly total 
probably running into hundreds. The attendance at these 
meetings, as at meetings of any kind whatever, depends upon 
the popularity and repute of the speaker or speakers, but the 
meetings are almost invariably successful. ‘ Star” speakers, 
for whom large halls are engaged, draw crowded audiences, 
which are always attentive and usually enthusiastic ; opposition 
is rare ; and if a meeting is broken up—a thing which has almost 
ceased to happen—the disturbance is due, not to a spontaneous 
outburst by the people of the town or district, but to deliberate 
incitement to violence and the organisation of rowdies and, 
blackguards for the purpose. The truth is that successful 
meetings demanding peace by negotiation can to-day be held 
in any industrial centre, and, for all I know to the contrary, 
anywhere else. Nor is this all. Are you, sir, not aware that, 
at the recent annual conference of the Scottish Advisory Council 
of the Labour Party, a resolution was carried by fifty-seven 
votes to twenty-nine demanding the ending of the war by 
negotiation ? Do you not know that, last month, the Bradford 
Trades Council unanimously passed a resolution ‘“ strongly 
urging that an attempt be made to see whether we cannot now 
get by negotiation all that the war was started to defend and 
secure *’ ? This resolution has been sent to all the Trades Councils 
in the kingdom. So far, I have only seen the results of its 
reception by four counciis—those of Todmorden, Blackburn 
and Keighley (which adopted it), and that of Shipley (which 
rejected it). It is probable that this majority of three to one 
foreshadows the proportion by which the motion will be carried 
by the whole of the Trades Councils in the country. It is difficult 
to believe that you are not aware of these facts; but if you 
are, why do you persist in keeping the telescope to your blind 
eye? Surely these public meetings and resolutions of Labour 
bodies in conference must be held to be an index of public opinion. 
If not, why not ? I respectfully suggest to you, sir, that if during, 
say, the next four weeks, the Government carried on a campaign 
in favour of a fight to a finish and the meetings were as numerous, 
as well attended, as unanimous and as enthusiastic as have 
been recent peace negotiation gatherings, you would say that 
such success was further proof, if proof were needed, of the 
inflexible determination of the British people to carry on the 
war, at no matter what sacrifice, until a decisive military victory 
has been obtained. We know the Peace movement is almost 
boycotted by the Press—but so was the anti-Conscription 
movement in Australia. In the latter case the Press has been 
exposed for what it is, for the most part, in war-time—an 
elaborate system of organised misrepresentation and _ lying. 
Are you sure that, were a referendum taken in this country 
on the question of peace by negotiation, the result would not 
be another exposure, if not so complete, at least considerable ?.. . 
—Yours, etc., 

A. W. Houmpnrey. 

70 Carlton Road, Hurst, 

Ashton-under-Lyne. 

November 19th. 

[The proportions of the Peace-at-Once movement in this 
country are hardly such a secret as Mr. Humphrey seems to 
suggest. It is, and always has been—with the organisation 
of the I.L.P. behind it—large enough to hold “ scores of meetings 
every week,” which its promoters—having regard to the modesty 
of their expectations—are fully entitled to describe as ‘almost 
invariably successful.” The significant point is that its num- 
bers have so far shown no signs of growth and that its 
influence seems rather to have decreased than increased during 
the past twelve months. As for Mr. Humphrey's estimate of 
the number of Trades Councils which are likely to adopt the 
Bradford resolution, it seems to us to be wildly improbable ; 
but even if it were correct, we confess we should regard it as 
evidence not so much of the strength of the Peace-At-Once 
movement as of the extent to which the said Trades Councils 





were out of touch with general working-class opinion on this 
subject. Whether the movement will remain negligible, if more 
drastic action is not taken by the Government with regard to 
food prices, is, of course, an open question. But its influence 
is certainly negligible at present, not merely upon the opinion 
of the nation as a whole, but even upon the opinion of the Trade 
Union world. On this point the national working-class 
conferences provide the only valid evidence. We do not think 
there has been any appreciable change of attitude since the 
Trade Union Congress in September; if there has, it will 
doubtless be made apparent in the proceedings of the 
Labour Party Conference in January.—Epb. N.S.] 





THE PROPOSED SCHEME OF 
INDIAN REFORM 
To the Editor of Tuk New STatTesMAN. 

Sir,—I am very glad that Mr. Sidney Webb has called attention 
to the Memorandum submitted to the Viceroy by the majority 
of the elected members of the Viceregal Legislature. It is a 
scheme of reform proposed by those who have been elected to 
the highest office in India, and it undoubtedly represents the 
views of educated Indians. In the last thirteen paragraphs, 
twenty-one different changes are advocated, which, if carried 
out, would revolutionise the present system of government. 
There is little doubt but that the scheme will be strongly opposed 
by the Indian Civil Servants, as it will deprive them of many 
of their privileges and of the highest oflices—the plums of the 
Service to which they aspire. 

From the standpoint of expediency, I rather doubt the wisdom 
of putting forward so many proposals. In this country, in the 
past, we have obtained reforms by concentrating public opinion 
on one or two proposals and have thus secured the changes 
desired. Personally, I am in favour of most of the reforms of the 
Memorandum, but am very doubtful regarding some of them. 
The abolition of the Indian Council is advocated, and it is 
suggested that it should be replaced by two permanent under- 
secretaries. The majority of the Indian reformers in this country 
would prefer to see the Council reformed rather than abolished. 
It consists now of Indian officials only. When the Amendment 
Bill was before the House of Lords, the proposal made here 
to Lord Crewe was that it should be composed of three Indian 
officials, Europeans, three natives of India, and three other 
persons from this country, not necessarily connected with India. 
I still think this is a better solution than the one in the 
Memorandum. ‘The demand that “ for any scheme of Imperial 
Federation, India should be given . . . a place similar to that of 
the self-governing Colonies” is one that it would be impossible 
to grant, as there are over 315 millions in India and less than 
15 millions in the self-governing Colonies. 

I am also rather sorry that the question of fiscal autonomy 
has been raised. Some of those in this country who are now 
advocating Mrs. Besant’s scheme of Indian Home Rule are 
demanding the repeal of the 3 per cent. excise duty on cotton 
cloth. The Lancashire manufacturers may be expected to oppose 
this, as they have to pay the 3 per cent. Custom duties on this 
article. If India had fiscal autonomy she would probably be 
a protectionist country. To still further complicate this difficult 
question by raising fiscal issues can only do harm and cause 
unnecessary opposition. 

While I regret some of the proposals, I am satisfied that 
the present conditions of government by officials in India can 
no longer be supported by those who have a real interest in 
India. A large extension of self-government ought to be given 
to the Indian people and most of their disabilities removed. 
One important matter is not touched upon in the Memorandum, 
i.e., the desirability of having some Indians in the Imperial 
Parliament. We have already had two Indians in the House 
of Commons. Though on different sides in politics, both ably 
stated the grievances of India. It is very desirable that there 
should be Indians in the next Parliament. Is it too much to 
ask the Liberal and Labour Whips and the Irish Party each 
to place one of their seats at the disposal of the Indian National 
Congress ? An equal number of Indians might be made peers, 
and so be able to represent Indian opinion in the House of Lords. 


—Yours, etc., 
G. B. CLARK. 
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THE CONQUEST OF TYPHOID FEVER 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaresMAn. 

Sir,—The figures given by “ Lens ” in his article last week as 
to the relative susceptibility to disease and mortality of inoculated 
and uninoculated soldiers are much more serious than he perceives. 
What he takes to be merely a typhoid rate looks uncommonly like 
a murder rate. 

“ Lens ” imagines that he is comparing an otherwise constant 
quantity called a British soldier under two simple conditions 
which he calls protection and unprotection. What is he really 
doing ? He is comparing a body of soldiers worried with threats, 
bullied, harassed with extra fatigues, denied leave for two years 
at a stretch, illegally imprisoned, persecuted in every way that 
military ingenuity can devise and military tyranny execute, with 
another body enjoying popularity, the relief of leave and jollifica- 
tion, and every alleviation of their lot compatible with their 
effectiveness in the field. Even if the persecuted section were not 
in any way selected to start with, their disease rate and mortality 
rate would be much higher than that of the others: quite sufli- 
ciently so to account for differences of 7-7 and 1°54 per thousand. 
“ These cold figures,” says “* Lens,” “‘ express a triumph which is 
glorious almost beyond belief.” No doubt the cold figures of the 
persecuted dead express a triumph ; but it is clearly the triumph 
of the persecutor and not of the T.V. or T.A.V. It represents so 
many soldiers killed by deliberate and intentional ill-usage. 

But even if there were no persecution, the experience repre- 
sented by the figures would not pass with any scientifically trained 
mind as a conclusive control experiment. The non-protected are 
self-picked men, not normal unselected soldiers. The ordinary 
soldier in robust health does not trouble himself about inoculation 
controversies or make a fuss about a pin-prick : he gets inoculated 
because he is told by the doctor that it is the right thing, as far as 
he is consulted at all. Who are the objectors ? The comparatively 
sedentary men who read and think, the hypochondriacs, the 
weaklings who know by experience that they suffer exceptionally 
from the slightest touch of fever, the men whose relatives have 
succumbed to vaccination, the men who have an unreasoning 
dread of the lancet or the hypodermic syringe, the nervously can- 
tankerous men who have the diathesis of the born objector, the 
independent spirits who chafe under army conditions at all times, 
and are never in perfect physical or moral health in a military 
environment. If men selected in this fashion are compared with 
unselected soldiers they will come out at a disadvantage, not only 
as to health and vitality, but as to discipline, steadiness in action, 
tidiness, sociability, and almost everything military except 
general apprehensiveness. 

If “ Lens ” wants a real control experiment, he should propose 
the one I suggested long ago: that is, placing in the field under 
similar conditions two regiments, one inoculated by order, whether 
they like it or not, and the other uninoculated, also by order, 
whether they like it or not. Even that would be badly vitiated by 
the attitude of the men towards the experiment ; for so much has 
been done by “‘ Lens” and others to persuade soldiers that the 
neglect of inoculation means certain death, that the majority of 
the compulsorily uninoculated might die of anxiety, whilst the 
compulsorily inoculated who were equally persuaded that inocu- 
lation was hideously dangerous would be in a negligible minority. 
Even in the figures ‘“* Lens” quotes there is probably a factor 
representing the misgivings of the objector whom “ Lens ” has 
half-convinced that he is running a terrible risk for the sake of a 
principle. But as trial with two regiments would show at least 
a glimmering sense of what really constitutes a control experi- 
ment, the figures would not be conclusive ; but their worthless- 
hess would not hit us in the face as the worthlessness of ‘“* Lens’s ” 
figures do. 

When will “ Lens ” take to science in earnest ? When will he 
acquire a wholesome sense of the irresistible comicality of such a 
sentence as “* Typhus and typhoid have nothing in common but 
their clinical similarity,” or of the ghastly cheerfulness which 
consoles us for the inoculated dead of Gallipoli by assuring us that 
it was all a mistake : it was only the wrong bacillus. We remember 
how devoutly “ Lens ” believed in that wrong bacillus, and how he 
encouraged its victims to believe that they were protected, sani- 
tation or no sanitation. And he is now as “ gloriously ” certain 
as ever that he has got hold of the right one this time, especially 
since Madame Victor Henri has convinced him that there is no 
difference. 

I hasten to say that I have no conclusion of my own to announce 





or advocate. But when I see men of “ Lens’s * general powers of 
mind and skill with the pen producing as “ glorious beyond 
belief * evidence that would not impose on the Statistical Society's 
cat, and conclusions that carry their oversights blazing in front of 
them like motor headlights, I am compelled in common humanity 
to ask that the readers of Tue New Sraresman should be 
treated a little more seriously, as they are probably sincerely 
anxious to be well-informed on a very difficult subject.—Yours, 
ete., G. BERNARD SHAW. 
{Lens writes: “I wonder if the Statistical Society’s cat would 
approve of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s attempt to discount the contrast 
between death ratios of 1°58 and 0°04 per thousand by calling 
it a ‘difference of 1°54 per thousand.’? If so, its casual attention 
to human discussions must be almost excessively catlike. I don’t 
follow the reference to the ‘ wrong bacillus.’ I have always 
taught that the T.V. inoculation protected against typhoid, 
and nothing else, however nearly identical, as Gallipoli proved. 
The difference between ‘ clinical similarity’ and causal identity 
—as that jaundice, for instance, may be due to cancer or cham- 
pagne—is the difference between quackery and clinical science.’’ | 


To the Editor of Tux New SraresMan. 

Sin,—Some of us who are not yet convinced of the virtue of 
prophylactic inoculations, but would like to be, would be glad 
of further light from ‘* Lens” on the subject. His article in 
your current issue suggests various questions. For instance, 
he says that up to last January the annual typhoid admission 
rate per thousand at the front is more than nine times greater 
among the non-protected than among the protected. 

This suggests the question by what means he has informed 
himself of the relative proportion among the troops of inoculated 
and uninoculated, or, as he prefers to call it, * protected” 
and “unprotected.” I am aware that after some eighteen 
months of war a vague official guess was hazarded as to the 
then existing proportion between the two classes, but before 
that it had been plainly admitted that no exact estimate was 
attainable, and it is well known that in the earlicr months of 
the war the bulk of the troops went to the front uninoculated, 
and it was in the earlier months of the war, before the various 
services had attained their present pitch of perfection, that 
the bulk of the typhoid cases occurred. 

It is not sufficient, therefore, to calculate upon the proportion 
now existing, even if that be accurately known, which is doubtful. 
We want to know the mean relative proportion as from the 
beginning of the war up to January last. Failing this, how is it 
possible to say with such precision that precisely 9°1 per thousand 
fell victim among the non-protected and precisely 1 per thousand 
among the protected ? It is really difficult to help laughing, in 
view of the various authoritative estimates of the percentage 
of advantage which the inoculated enjoy over the uninoculated ; 
all these estimates being delivered with an air of conclusive 
scientific finality. Is “‘ Lens” aware that Sir Almroth Wright, 
the author and finisher of this faith, in his notorious manifesto 
to the Times of September, 1914 (to which no replies were 
permitted), only claimed an advantage varying from 66 to 
100 per cent. I could cite half a dozen other estimates up 
to 5,000 per cent? If the advantage varies to this enormous 
degree, does it not prove that inoculation can be, at best, but 
one of the governing conditions of the problem, and does not 
** Lens ” betray the fact in his reference to the sanitary conditions 
which have always been at the bottom of typhoid epidemics 
Is ** Lens” aware that nearly all his assumptions are challenge- 
able, or have at any rate been challenged, not merely by laymen 
like myself, but by fully qualified medical men? For instance, 
he assumes—it is a fundamental assumption—that the Bacillus 
typhosus is the cause of typhoid fever. The L.C.C. Sanitary 
Report for 1915 quotes Dr. Houston, Director of Water 
Examinations, Metropolitan Water Board. It says: “ Dr. 
Houston, approaching the problem from quite a different stand- 
point, also obtains results which most readily find explanation 
on the hypothesis that the bacillus should be looked upon as 
effect rather than cause.” 

There are other points; the essence of scientific exactitude 
obviously depends, firstly (a) on a clear understanding as to 
which soldiers are officially considered protected, and secondly (b) 
precisely which cases are typhoid. 
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(a) “* Lens” admits having assured inoculated soldiers that 
they were protected for three years, but inoculation is now 
repeated at least every two years, sometimes every one year, 
and in the German Army every eight months, implying that 
its efficacy is more limited in time than “ Lens” has assumed. 
It becomes a statistical question whether a typhoid case, which 
had not been inoculated for three years or even two years, is 
always entered in the returns as protected. Then, again, there 
is the number of injections for each inoculation. In South 
Africa one sufficed. At the beginning of this war two were 
enjoined, but one was permitted ‘when time pressed”; now 
I hear of three being practised. Obviously the medical 
statistician has considerable latitude in determining who is 
protected and who is not. 

(6) But if there is doubt as to which soldiers are protected 
there is still more as to which have typhoid. Incredible as 
it may appear, the mere fact of previous inoculation is often 
used to invalidate not only the clinical, but the bacteriological 
diagnosis. An interesting admission may be found in the 
British Medical Journal (September 2nd)—Lieut.-Colonel Martin 
and Major Upjohn’s report on Gallipoli typhoid. They “‘ regarded 
the development of typhoid agglutinens in a patient previously 
inoculated with suspicion,” that is to say, that when their 
bacteriological test for true typhoid convicted an inoculated 
case they ruled it out in nearly all cases, although the clinical 
symptoms were those of typhoid. Yet “Lens” says “ the 
bacteriologists were not informed whether the patient had been 
inoculated.” Their report and analysis dealt only with those 
eases sent to them as typhoid (on the clinical symptoms) for 
confirmation or rejection. ‘‘ Lens’? admits that the bacillus 
of dysentery is indistinguishable under the microscope from 
that of typhoid, but apparently there are many other diseases 
confusable with typhoid. Among those sent to these enquirers 
as possible typhoid many were rejected (besides 40 per cent 
as dysentery) as jaundice, pneumonia, malaria, influenza, 
relapsing fever and paratyphoid, ete. Is it not possible that 
in the uninoculated these would often go down as typhoid ? 

If, on the one hand then, it is doubtful who is protected, 
and on the other extremely doubtful who has typhoid, is it 
reasonable to suppose, in view of the strong medical bias, that 
we have data of such scientific precision as to enable us to 
pronounce to a decimal point the extent of the protection afforded 
by inoculation? ... 

Various control experiments might be suggested ; but would 
it not be well to put an independent statistician, say Dr. Karl 
Pearson, to report on the subject ?—Yours, ete., 

E. B. McCormick. 

The National Liberal Club, 

Westminster, S.W. 
November 20th. 


Miscellany 


THE “IDEALIST” AND HER 
FRIENDS 


ETWEEN Shelley and Goethe’s son, near the pyramid 
B of Caius Cestius in the Protestant cemetery of 
Rome, lies buried a remarkable woman of whose 
work and thought there appears to be no record in any 
English book save Mr. Ashton Ellis’s Life of Wagner. 
This is Friulein von Meysenbug, the friend of Kossuth, 
Garibaldi, Mazzini, Hertzen, and all the revolutionists 
of the mid-nineteenth century; of Renan, Michelet 
and Cobden ; of Nietzsche and the greater Germans of the 
Wagnerian epoch; of Ibsen; of Prince Biilow, Romain 
Rolland and other celebrities still living. It is curious that 
she should have left no memory in England, for it was there 
that the direction of her life was determined, there that 
she first found her réle of mothering genius that was harassed 
or unrecognised. 
She was Huguenot by descent, German by upbringing, 





half-German and half-Italian in sentiment, a cosmopolitan 
by experience. In her childhood—during the revolution of 
1830—the house of her father, who had been Court Marshal 
to the Elector of Hesse Cassel, was attacked, and the family, 
after many wanderings, finally settled in Detmold. It 
seems to have retained its well-being and position in society, 
and no external need obliged Malvida to strike out her life 
on independent lines. But she was at an early age haunted 
by religious doubts, and she fell, while at Detmold, under 
the sway of a clergyman who did not believe in Christian 
dogma. The eloquent preacher disappeared into revo- 
lutionary politics, and Malvida was left desolate, but fully 
prepared as to her sympathies for the events of °48. After 
the collapse of German Liberalism she cut herself off wholly 
from her family and went to London—the then “ mournful 
tomb of the vanquished ”—where she earned a livelihood by 
teaching languages. “* Just by luck,” as an Italian friend 
of her later life observes, ‘‘ Queen Victoria having married a 
German prince, it was a London fashion to learn German.” 

Friulein von Meysenbug’s books include two auto- 
biographical works, The Memoirs of an Idealist and The 
Evening of My Life, and some not very unimportant novels. 
One of the earliest English translations of Tolstoi, Childhood 
and Youth (1862), is also hers. She began her Memoirs at 
Brighton ; first she wrote in French, but the Memoirs as 
finally published were in German; the book has been put 
into Italian, but not yet into any other language. Her 
literary executor was Gabriel Monod, the celebrated Sor- 
bonne Professor and the founder of the Revue Historique ; 
no woman of her time had so cosmopolitan a connection. 
M. Monod, who died in 1912, had made her name very 
favourably known in France; he had embarked upon the 
publication of her correspondence, but this work was inter- 
rupted first by his death and then by the outbreak of the 
war. Among the Italians with whom Malvida made her 
home in later life, her best friends were the Baroness Fran- 
chetti, who published the translation of the Memoirs, Marco 
Minghetti the statesman, and thesculptor Bistolfi. Readers 
here have had their best opportunity of making her acquaint- 
ance in the English editions of such books on Nietzsche as 
Frau Forster Nietzsche’s Recollections and Daniel Halevy’s 
Life. 

““One of the most beautiful records of the nineteenth 
century,” the young M. Daniel Halevy calls the Memoirs 
of an Idealist. The author was not to be put on a level 
with Cosima Wagner; for the superiority of her mind 
was not dazzling. But “she was always suffering and 
courageous, always fine and good.” ‘* What should a man 
do,”” wrote Nietzsche to her, “ if, in comparing his life with 
yours he does not wish to be taxed with unmanliness ? ” 
The book, which is in two volumes, describes first the 
life of old Germany, then her youthful spiritual difficulties. 
It tells afterwards of “ all the worlds, all the heroes and all 
the hopes ” of the nineteenth century : 

As a child she had listened to the friends of Humboldt and Goethe. 
Then came 1848 the Socialists and their essays 
towards a more brotherly life. In London she knew 

Mazzini, Louis Blanc, Hertzen ; she was the friend and the consoler 

of these unhappy men. At the time of the Second Empire, of 

Napoleon III., of Bismarck and the silence of the peoples—in Paris, 

with its brilliant culture—Fraulein von Meysenburg met Richard 

Wagner. She had long admired his music ; she admired the man, 

listened to him, succumbed to his ascendancy, and, renouncing the 

religion of humanity, carried her fervour to the cult of art. But 
always she exercised and lavished her cult of goodness. 


There is an earlier portrait, drawn by the wife of a German 
revolutionist of °48, Professor Kinkel of Bonn. “ This 
noble friend lived for a long time studying the esthetic, 
but she understood later that it was nobler to look towards 
the earth, to study suffering humanity, to help and console 
it rather than to remain upon the solitary heights reserved 
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for the gods. Her spirit is as pure as crystal. She possesses 

t charm of expression. She must be quite young; at 
least she has the youthful fascination of the poetic spirit, 
over which the years are powerless.” 

It was Mazzini who had renewed her faith in democratic 
idealism ; but under Wagner’s influence in the ’sixties she 
again embraced “ the esthetic.” Her experiences with the 
proscripts in London had not been completely happy. 
Between Mazzini and herself there was never a cloud, and 
later on her stories of the patriot confirmed Nietzsche in 
his impression of an old man whom he had met in 1871, a 
chance carriage companion in the Alps. “The man I 
venerate most is Mazzini.” Hertzen, however, the Russian 
exile on whom she had exercised her largest benevolence— 
adopting his two daughters—had forced quarrel after quarrel 
upon her. A rich Englishwoman, Mrs. Schwabe, took her 
out of London to Paris, where she definitely joined the 
Wagnerian campaign. She had already met Wagner 
once; this was in England in 1855. Wagner did not at 
first take to her; it vexed him to find that she was “ full 
of the desires and projects for the future perfection of the 
race ” to which he had given expression in earlier writings, 
but from which “under the influence of Schopenhauer 
and a realisation of the emptiness of phenomena” he had 
hurriedly turned away; and the Friulein’s optimism was 
“painful” to him. By the time of their next meeting, 
however, the “ Idealist ” (as she was playfully called) had 
studied Schopenhauer and could agree that the opinions 
she had formerly expressed concerning the possible happiness 
of mankind were unsubstantial. Her friendship was con- 
firmed when Malvida’s friend, “the wife of an English 
tradesman,” who always moved at the concerts, lent Wagner 
3,000 francs. 

Malvida in her Memoirs gives a slightly different and a 
less pompous account of events. She represents herself 
at the London meeting as listening breathlessly to Wagner’s 
account of Schopenhauer’s philosophy; and she was the 
more interested because of an old memory of days in Frank- 
fort. She had seen happy Arthur in the flesh : 


A little man in a grey coat with several collars whom I used to 
watch taking his constitutional on the main quay at the same time 
every day followed by a poodle. I also remembered being told 
that the man was Arthur Schopenhauer, son of the authoress of 
the same name, and that he was a perfect idiot. 


She attributed Wagner’s evident ill-humour not to her 
own shallowness but to the fact that England had gotten 
on the nerves of the great man. While she quickly appre- 
ciated the root idea of pity in the Schopenhauer philosophy 
and the conception of art as regenerator of suffering humanity, 
she found it hard to understand how the “ denial of the 
will to life’ could be man’s highest ethical aim. 

It was in the Wagnerian circle that Fraulein von Meysen- 
burg came across Nietzsche, who selected her as a member 
of his proposed “ lay cloister.” The friendship continued 
even after Nietzsche’s rupture with Wagner'and the Frau- 
lein’s rather unfortunate attempt to find a wife for the 
young philosopher. The two people admired each other’s 
characters. ‘‘ The example of your life,” she wrote towards 
the end, “ if men could only know it, would, as I am assured, 
be more persuasive than your books.” But she never 
marched with Nietzsche; and even from Wagner she 
sometimes parted company, at least in the domain of poli- 
tical philosophy. It was a poor reader of Schopenhauer 
who would dedicate a book, as she dedicated her Memoirs, 
to the Suffragists. ‘‘My more fortunate sisters who will 
soon be enjoying franchise and liberty.” And her final 
attitude on questions of race and nationality resembled 
Mazzini rather than Wagner’s continuators who sought to 
find in Schopenhauer’s doctrine a metaphysical basis whether 





for German Nationalism or for anti-Judaism. “* The differ- 
ence of nationality,” she wrote in her “ Testament,” “ rests 
upon another foundation than that of the primary change 
in the human soul.” She kept in touch, however, with the 
thought of her own country, and among the friends of her 
Italian years were the Princess von Wittgenstein, an 
“intellectual ” pan-German, a very distinguished Austrian 
Consul at Venice, von Warsberg, who was a great Eastern 
traveller, and Prince Biilow’s wife. Gabriel Monod and 
Olga Hertzen were with her at the end, and carried out the 
direction by which her ashes were to repose by Shelley’s. 
When the adopted son-in-law died nine years later another 
link between the peoples was snapped; but Monod had 
already, owing to the revival of French Nationalism and 
his association with the Dreyfusards, lost a good deal of his 
influence with the rising generation. 
J. M. Hone. 


THE SLENDER THEME 


When by a happier race these leaves are turned 
They'll wonder that these most quiet themes engaged 
A soldier’s mind when noisy wars were waged 

And half the world in one red bonfire burned. 

“* When that fierce age,” they'll say, “‘ went up in flame, 
He lived ... or died . . . seeing those bright deeds done 
Whereby our sweet and settled peace was won, 

Yet offereth dreams, and slender dreams to Fame.” 

Then say: Out of the heart the mouth speaketh, 
And mine was as the hearts of other men 

Which those dark days impassioned; yet it seeketh 
Their sombre woes to paint no more than when 

From hidden thunder-clouds the flickering light 

Breaks, it illumines the sad skies of night. 

Francis Brett Youne. 
German East Africa, June 27th, 1916. 


DEARER NEWSPAPERS, AND 
SMALLER 


LL over the world, a few years ago, people concerned 
A with the production of newspapers were, appar- 
ently, coming to believe that in one important 

matter their destiny was sealed. The news of the day in all 
countries would be purveyed at a unitary price. Some 
power or powers, it was assumed, had fixed the halfpenny, 
with its innumerable equivalents, as the coin which repre- 
sented the market value of the daily paper. Useless to 
deny this economic truth, or to struggle against the 
forces implied in it; the solemn threepenny, the superior 
penny, would alike have to submit. The cent was the 
money-power of the century. And, for a time, the evidence 
of the tendency accumulated. In Paris you could buy 
some of the most entertaining newspapers in the world for 
five centimes. In America, one after another, the great 
dailies capitulated to the one-cent demand, the movement 
having continued until the other day, when the New York 
Herald came down. Even in India, where the traditional 
price of an English daily was four annas (4d.), it appeared 
not unlikely that the general reduction would not cease 
before the half-anna had been reached. As for ourselves 
in England, we were familiar with the more or less confident 
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prediction that the penny Times of the spring before the war 
was merely a pause before complete surrender to the multi- 
tude. As a matter of fact, the later predictions were not 
well-informed and did not come from the inside. Managers 
and publishers knew that the great problem of production 
was the “loss on circulation.” Paper might never again 
be as cheap as Fleet: Street would like it to be, and news- 
paper proprietors could not go on indefinitely giving more 
paper and ink than the halfpenny, or even the penny, would 
pay for. That we have been able in the past to buy more 
than a pennyworth for a penny has, of course, been duc 
to the advertisements. The general public does not realise 
that what it gets, economically speaking, is an advertise- 
ment sheet with the news thrown in. But, with paper 
dearer, even advertisements may be unprofitable if your 
circulation is immense; and you have to cut down in size 
or go up in price. 

The penny Times furnished the illustration to which the 
knowing ones most constantly referred, and, naturally 
enough, it is the Times which, making a kind of historic 
virtue of necessity, has taken the lead in meeting, by a 
change of price, the new conditions created by the war, 
conditions determined by the shortage of paper and the 
rising cost of production. The historic virtue is claimed 
and expounded as we should have anticipated. The value 
of the Times as a national record, it is suggested, does not 
alter; but the price fluctuates with the national revenue 
and expenditure. At the opening of the nineteenth century 
it was sixpence-halfpenny, after Waterloo it was sevenpence ; 
in 1836 it fell to fivepence, and with the repeal of the so- 
called taxes on knowledge (1855-61) to fourpence and 
threepence. At threepence it stayed, despite the American 
invasion and the distressing episode of the Encyclopedia, 
for just over half-a-century, until a brief interval at twopence 
preluded the drop to a penny and, as the world agreed in 
thinking, the consummation of the breach with the old 
tradition by which, however we choose to qualify it, the 
Times had been established as the one genuinely national 
organ in the world. In announcing and defending the 
latest alteration the management implies its suspicion that 
three-halfpence is not an acceptable English price, and it is 
justified in so doing. No one will be surprised if, by the 
new year, the Times should either be raised to twopence or 
else drastically cut down in bulk to make the penny possible 
once more. 

Since few daily papers in these times are making a profit, 
and most are running at a loss, what is to happen to those 
which cannot manipulate the price with the air of a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer framing his war taxation? Well, 
we may be pretty sure that the penny papers will not, as a 
body, make trial of three-halfpence, but it is likely enough 
that the war will bring the halfpenny paper to an end for a 
while. The practical difficulty, in point of fact, arises largely 
through the English habit of treating the newspaper as a 
casual item of expenditure. To most individuals and most 
households in the country it is as regular and necessary 
as breakfast or the post ; but if the public had learned so to 
regard it, we should not have had the urgent appeals in 
every paper to replace the practice of casual purchase by a 
regular order to the newsagent. Newspaper “ returns ” are a 
nuisance in every way: they mean a great waste of labour, 
both in production and in the processes of recovery and 
disposal. All newspaper people grumble about them, but 
it would take a good deal of courage torefuse to accept them. 
One obvious remedy of the present anarchy and waste is the 
encouragement of annual or seasonal subscription, by 
which means it would be a simple matter for the papers 
now selling at a penny to overcome the popular prejudice 
against an odd halfpenny or farthing. 

But, after all, the great problem of war-time is the supply 
of material; and whatever the newspaper proprietors 


may do about the price, they will still be confronted with 
the necessity of reducing space. How are they going 
to do it? By throwing out almost everything except war 
news? By unloading those slabs of tabular matter, the 
presence of which is a perpetual puzzle to the mass of 
readers who have no special financial or official interests ? 
By refusing those engaging pictures and descriptions of 
bald pates and bad legs, or those exhilarating methods 
of sharpening your faculties and trebling your income, 
and so turning fortunes from the advertisement manager’s 
office ? Well, we shall see; in fact, we are seeing. To 
me it appears more than a little odd that these many months 
of harsh and embarrassing experience should have had so 
little effect upon the conductors of daily newspapers—in 
both the editorial and managerial departments. At two 
things, for instance, one marvels continually : the reckless 
waste of space among the headlines, and the maintenance— 
without alteration—of the big display advertisements. 
Even if plenty of advertisements are still obtainable, some 
balance has to be struck between the space given to adver- 
tisements and that occupied by other matter, for the public 
will not buy a paper for the advertisements alone. I 
submit that when a paper is, by hard necessity, reduced 
from ten or twelve pages to six, with a probable further 
reduction to four, there is nothing for it but revolution. 
The old plan has to be scrapped, and the thing thought out 
and re-made anew. An American publicity manager, for 
example, would not for a moment consider the possibility 
of losing revenue from trade advertisements; he would 
play for more. He would take for granted, and rightly, 
that the smaller the space available the more effective 
the advertisement could be made. His conception of page, 
half-page, quarter-page, would be completely changed. 
He would have every advertisement composed afresh, 
with a care for economy in the daily sheet no less severe 
than he is accustomed to use for the smallest page he has 
to handle. 

It will be, however, to most of us much more interesting 
to watch the evolution of the news and literary pages of 
the restricted newspaper. The first thing that most manag- 
ing editors will think of cutting out is purely literary matter, 
essays and articles about new books. Many of them, in fact, 
have thrown that kind of thing overboard, to a large extent, 
already ; rather unwisely, in some cases, But they really 
might save a good deal of space if they began to present the 
news of the day concisely. Our descriptive and editorial 
writers ought long ago to have learned compression. In 
practice, the newer methods of reporting have aimed 
rather at frills than at the _ presentation of the 
essentials. The frills, we may take it, will go. We 
shall all study words as a necessary branch of national 
economy; and it is conceivable that a fancy impres- 
sion of the day’s event may be as remote from us 
next year as would be the twenty-three columns of unbroken 
type, with the single headline, in which the Manchester 
Guardian reported the speech of Disracli at the Free Trade 
Hall forty-four years ago. Froude, as editor of Frazer's 
Magazine, in the mid-nineteenth century, had a maxim 
for his contributors: ‘“ The sailor’s rule for grog—three- 
quarters spirit, and all the water you add spoils it,” which 
is not far from the right thing. Froude, to be sure, added 
something of his own, which, though characteristic, is not 
of universal application: ‘‘ The closer you pack the farther 
you can go. And you will be the more effective if you are 
vicious in the same proportion as you are short.” That 
might do for Victorian England; it certainly won't do 
for us in war-time, though some among us have been of 
the contrary opinion. When peace returns, perhaps, there 
may be less excuse for the Froudean condensation. Let 


us hope there will be none for the Froudean viciousness. 
R. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


XCEPT a few solemn people who refuse to be in- 
HE formed or even interested by anything too short 
to be called a treatise—we all like snippets. Per- 
sonally I have the taste so strongly that if I find a copy of 
Answers or Tit-Bits in a railway carriage I look at once 
for the column which will tell me that the common house-fly 
(musca domestica) has 4,016,259 hairs on its legs and that 
London’s annual rainfall would fill the Sea of Aral. Pro- 
verbs are snippets: all nations make them and find them 
useful. Books of jests and anecdotes have only become less 
common because newspapers are a substitute for them. 
A volume of queer disconnected facts and stories is as good a 
companion, in certain moods, as a friend with an encyclo- 
peedie, even if quite unphilosophical, mind can be. And 
snippets of wit or argument, if well-selected, are as good 
reading as snippets of information or gossip. I have heard 
people attack the modern fashion of publishing volumes 
of extracts from eminent writers as a pandering to super- 
ficial and lazy minds. But why? Do we not most of us 
jab pencil-marks against sentences we like in order that 
we may refer to them again without the bother of pre- 
liminary search? Anthologies must stand and fall together, 
and if “‘Gems ” from the poets be admitted as respectable, 
and defended as good in themselves, and likely to draw 
people to the books from which they come, as much may 
be said for Three Hundred Passages from Henry James and 
Wit and Wisdom of Anatole France, etc., with which we 
are now being deluged. From few recent books have I got 
as much pleasure—including the pleasure of frequent 
agreement—than from the G. K. C. Calendar which Messrs. 
Cecil Palmer and Hayward have just published. 
* * * 

But there is another advantage about this sort of book. 
If it is made promiscuously it may show one what to avoid 
as well as what to peruse. In the same series there is a 
Henry Arthur Jones Calendar which has also just pene- 
trated tome. My previous knowledge of Mr. Jones was very 
slight. I once heard him, a serious man with a beard and a 
frock-coat, discourse at some sort of Shakespeare Festival ; 
but it is unfair to judge a man on that. I also read a 
pamphlet he wrote about the war: and it is cruel to judge a 
man on that. But I have never seen any of his plays, 
and I might have gone on to the end of my days quite 
innocently regretting my unfamiliarity with one of the 
chief ornaments of the modern English drama. This little 
book has lightened my darkness. 

* > + 

The extracts fall into two broad classes. On the one 
hand there are the blunt, honest remarks supporting the 
principles of sound morality ; on the other the more cynical 
reflections of worldly wisdom. These last are frequently 
concerned with women, and often with women’s “ repu- 
tations.” It is odd, by the by, how frequently the word 
“ reputation ” occurs in the epigrammatic kind of modern 
comedy; for, after all, one seldom hears it (used in this 
sense) outside the theatre. I should judge that the cha- 
racters of Mr. Jones’s plays, as a body, fall into two similar 
classes: honest, outspoken, clean characters, with fine 
English (or Colonial) traditions, and heartless men and 
women of the world (preferably the peerage) who spend 
their whole time making cynical generalisations in a terse 
form. But the worst of it is that unless you are a very 
exceptional person you are apt to fail whether dealing out 
blunt morality or devastating cynicism. Mr. Jones appears 
to hanker naturally after the moralities, but feels that 
he has a gift for the cynicisms: the result is a general 





hollowness in both kinds which would be hard to beat. 
And the cynical epigrams are, if anything, the worst. One 
got tired of them even when a Wilde was writing them. 
But from Mr. Jones, who supplies the form without the 
content, the antithesis without the wit, they are tedious 
beyond all description. 
* * * 
Allow me to cull a few of his mots: 

The next best thing to having a strong, wise man for a husband, 
is to have a weak, easy fool. I am not sure whether it isn’t the 
better of the two. 

If ladies wish to preserve their reputations they should take the 
very simple precaution not to place those reputations in circum- 
stances where they will be at stake. 

How sweet Death seems sometimes! Like a kiss from an un- 
known lover. He comes and touches you and says, ** Don’t you 
know me? I have loved you all these years. This is our wedding 
day. You must come with me.” 

It’s a horrid, wicked world, and if once a woman allows one of 
you wretches to teach her the moral geography of it, it’s ten to one 
she gets her latitude and longitude mixed before she has had time 
to look at the map. 

There are some beautiful women that freeze you like an iceberg. 
And there are others, by Jove! If they'd only be kind enough to 
walk over you and wipe their pretty little shoes on you, you'd love 
them all the more for it, bless their hearts. 


The one cruel fact about heroes is that they are made of flesh 
and blood! Oh, if only they were made of waxwork or Crown 
Derby ware, or Britannia metal! But, alas! they’re always 
made of flesh and blood. 

In the case of a lady’s reputation, what is the truth for—except 
to be stretched ? Alas! that it should sometimes snap. 


Wonder at nothing that you find in the heart of a woman, or the 
heart of a man. God has put everything there. 

A few shillings will buy a faithful dog, but all the money in the 
world won't buy a faithful woman. 


When you get over fifty, don’t change your nightcap, or any of 
your other bad habits. 

Popular amusement and the wit of the drama are totally different 
things ; and there is a higher and greater pleasure to be obtained 
from the drama than from popular amusement. 


It seems to me that Nature is a dreadful bungler in everything 
that she does for women. 

There are all sorts of men, but, believe me, there are only two 
sorts of women—good and bad. 

What are we women? Nothing but a bundle of inconsistencies 


tied to a big nerve centre. I do believe that some of us are almost 
as weak and small and vain and curious as men. 


This last is typical ; the end of it is supposed to be a deli- 
cious surprise. But how easy it is to achieve wit if wit 
means merely a certain shaped outline which may be filled 
in with any rot you like. I could do it myself. Thus, for 
example : 

My dear, there are only two sorts of husband ; the sort you should 
be kind to and the sort you should bully. The former class does 
not exist. 

Montreal ! 
* * * 
Here and there among the flowers of Mr. Jones’s wit 
there is a remark which strikes one either because of its 
truth, or for some other reason. Here are one or two such : 


There are no stale themes or stale stories. There are only stale 
authors. 


Some people seem to be born with a natural aptitude for wisdom. 
On the other hand, some people seem to be born with a natural 
aptitude for folly. 


I may be an ass, but I’m not a silly ass. 
These give one something to think about. But for the 
rest, as the man in the play (not by Mr. Jones) said: “ What 
badinage, what persiflage, what raillerie |” 
SoLomon EAGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


By L. F. Dostorerrskaya. Translated by 
Vera Marcouies. With an Introduction by STEPHEN 
Granam. Constable. 5s. net. 

The Rise of Ledgar Dunstan. By A.Lrrep TRESIDDER 
SuHepParD. Duckworth. 6s. 

Secretly Armed. By Puy us Botrome. 
Hall. 6s. net. 

The heroine of The Emigrant, having had her adoration of 

Russia turned into contempt by the result of the Russo- 

Japanese war, found that 


The Emigrant. 


Chapman and 


Her contempt for Russia was encouraged by the countless critical and 
scathing articles that appeared in the newspapers as a result of the 
newly granted freedom of the Press. According to these articles 
all Russia’s resources had been used up by drink and by robbery, 
and the whole country was in a state of ruin and primitive savagery. 


And the moral of that is, as the Duchess said to Alice, 
“* Never imagine yourself not to be otherwise than what it 
might appear to others that what you were or might have 
been was not otherwise than what you had been would 
have appeared to them to be otherwise.” The freedom 
of the Press (so different from other kinds of freedom !) 
scarcely seems here to correspond to the Tennysonian 
definition. “‘ Of old sat Freedom on the heights,” until, 
tired of a sedentary life, she broadened slowly down “ to 
mingle with the human race,” 


Turning to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes ! 


One result of the Russian Press campaign was to drive 
Irene Matinskaia to Italy. Reasoning somewhat like Mr. 
Barry Pain’s Robinson Crusoe, who, if I remember right, 
calculated that Providence owed him about four-and- 
sixpence, Irene thought that 
logically, it was time God rewarded her in some way for her scrupulous 
honesty, and she suffered at the absence of this reward. 
Disappointed in her country and her God, she goes to Rome, 
and there comes under the influence of a priest who advises 
her to embrace the Roman Catholic faith and (as Artemus 
Ward urged upon a “ forward ” lady) “‘ Go and be a nun- 
nery.” This influence is balanced and checked by that of 
a Russian nobleman, Sergei Gzhatski; and a great deal of 
space is taken up by conversations on the rival merits of the 
Greek Orthodox and Roman Catholic Churches. Indeed, 
the whole book is singularly little of a novel, of a story. 
Its main merit is in the very penetrating analysis of the 
nervous disease from which Irene suffers; and when, at 
the end, come her engagement to Gzhatski and its tragic 
close, the violence of incident seems almost like an intrusion. 
The Emigrant is not dull: indeed, as psychology, it is rather 
painfully the opposite ; and its quiet style permits of some 
good satiric touches, as when Irene’s scruples about the 
distribution of wealth are quieted by her membership of a 
society for knitting counterpanes for “ the poor.” 

She had been happy in the thought that if the workmen of Petrograd 
provided her with all the necessaries of life, she in return provided 


their children with counterpanes. In this way, justice and an even 
balance had been restored. 


It is impossible not to feel an interest in the facts, irrelevant 
though they doubtless are to the purely artistic issue, that 
the book is by a daughter of the great Dostoieffsky and 
that it was first published in Russia as recently as 1918. 
The Rise of Ledgar Dunstan is one of the oddest books that 
have come my way. There is quite a lot of fairly vigorous 
narrative in it, but that is the smallest and the least notice- 
able part. Mr. Sheppard has used the novel-form as a 


vehicle (perhaps “‘ receptacle ’ would be a better metaphor, 
since he has the mental gesture of “‘ throwing it all in” 
rather than of conveying any commodity) for anecdote, 


jest and speculation. Especially speculation. Some of the 
anecdotes are as hoary and grey as the world. Mr. Sheppard 
has just jotted down everything that ever amused him. 
Also he has confronted the vastest problems—of death, 
insanity, sin—woven them into his plot, set his characters 
talking and talking about them. The talk is sometimes 
excellent—varied, eloquent, even profound. But the oddity 
everywhere crops up. Right through the religious debates 
runs a queer preoccupation with the conception of Anti- 
christ, whom one of the characters is inclined to connect 
with Leonardo da Vinci and (the link of thought is not far 
to seek) the art of flight. Prophecies are provided, according 
to one of which the world after the war is going to be under 
the influence or direction of a writer or journalist until 1925, 
Well, one can guess what his name is likely to be! And 
after that—but really I have not the least idea how seriously 
all this prophetic business is to be taken. As for the quota- 
tions, one cannot expect accuracy as well as numbers: Mr. 
Sheppard is scornful of one of his characters who “ made 
such trifling slips as to refer to Dr. Samuel Johnson as 
* Rare Ben,’ and to accuse Jane Austen of writing ‘ Moths,’ ” 
but he is not impeccable himself: he allows his Ledgar to 
suppose that the “‘ magic casements ” line comes in one of 
Keats’s sonnets. Mr. Sheppard does not seem to have 
taken any particular interest in Ledgar’s character. It is 
not the vivid figure standing out against the shifting back- 
ground— it is more like a vague, indeterminable background 
for everything that Mr. Sheppard has to say about anything. 
The charm of the whole hotch-potch lies in the aliveness of 
the human sympathy shown. There are technical literary 
excellences, of witty phrase, of realistic description, of 
voluminous rhetoric, but these in themselves would not 
suffice : the humour, for instance, though real and frequent, 
would scarcely “ carry ’’ the load of chestnuts but for the 
way ‘Mr. Sheppard has of convincing you all the time that 
he enjoys the chestnuts as much as he relishes his own 
humour. 

Ledgar has an uncle who, on losing his wife after many 
years of the closest companionship, is so deeply affected 
as to begin to suffer from delusions. An eccentric doctor 
recommends an asylum. Ledgar objects that his uncle is 
not mad. ‘Who called him mad?” says the doctor. 
‘“*Mad people don’t go to asylums.” And he explains: 

‘** My dear fellow, out of the twenty thousand or so—I don’t know 
the exact figures—patients in asylums, I suppose you might possibly 
find half a dozen or so who are really insane. The really mad people 
are all outside. They shut the sanest members of the community up 
in asylums; people with brains, people with ideas, people who are 
dangerous because they happen to know just a leetle more than their 
fellow-creatures .. .” 

And to an asylum the poor old uncle goes. The episode 
is characteristic of Mr. Sheppard’s method. He describes 
the inside of that asylum with such particularity of horror 
as to make it unforgettable—he plunges with wisdom and 
courage into the profound ethical and religious problems 
involved in the existence of the degenerate and the maniac, 
but he never troubles to convince us that Ledgar would 
have allowed his uncle to be put away in the asylum and 
to become in consequence, as he soon does become, insane. 

Secretly Armed is in two alternate and complementary 
manners—the breezy and the sentimental. Both are done 
exceedingly well—the breezy, I think, even better than the 
sentimental. The hero, Winn Staines, is a member of a 
truculent family. Its breakfast-table atmosphere is fairly 
represented by the conversation between Winn’s father and 
mother on the occasion of his announcing his desire to marry 
a certain Estelle Fanshawe. Lady Staines remarks that 
the girl “ ought to have her neck wrung.” 

Sir Peter disagreed ; they heard him in the servants’ hall. 

* Certainly not!” he roared. ‘* Certainly not! I don’t think so 
at ‘all! The girl’s a damned pretty piece, and the man’s one of my 
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best tenants. He’s only just come, and he’s done wonders to the 
place already. And I won’t have the boy crabbed for fancying a 
neighbour! It’s very natural he should. You never have a woman 
in the house fit to look at! Who the devil do you expect your boys 
to marry ? Negresses or barmaids ? ” 

** Gentlewomen,” said Lady Staines firmly, ‘‘ unless their father’s 
behaviour prevents them from being accepted.” 


Estelle’s own character is best indicated by her first words 
on the morning of her wedding: 

She murmured to herself, ‘‘ One love, one life.” She was not think- 

ing of Winn, but she had always meant to say that on her wedding 
morning. 
The marriage, of course, is a failure, and Winn, whose lungs 
have been injured by his campaigns in wild places, goes 
to Switzerland alone—and falls really in love. The senti- 
mental side of the treatment comes out strong in the resulting 
situations. Then, of course, the war! A hackneyed plot ? 
Anyway, a readable book. GERALD GOULD. 


AFTER THE WAR 


Memorandum on the Industrial Situation After the War. 
Prepared by the Garton Founpation. Harrison. 1s. 
net. 

The Elements of Reconstruction. Reprinted from the 
Times, with an Introduction by Viscount MILNER. 
Nisbet. 1s. net. 

Great Britain After the War. By Sipney Wess and 
ARNOLD FREEMAN. Allen and Unwin. 1s. net. 

The Reorganisation of Industry. Papers by Proressor 
Picou and others. Ruskin College. 7d. net. 

When Peace Comes: the Way of Industrial Reconstruction. 
By Srmpney Wess. Fabian Bookshop, 25, Tothill 
Street, S.W. 2d. net. 

The end is not yet, but it is time that we began to prepare 
for it. ‘* The Declaration of Peace,” says one of the above 
pamphleteers, “ will entail an even greater dislocation of 
industry and of wage-earning than did the Declaration 
of War. If we let it come upon us without adequate 
preparation, it will be much more difficult to deal with, 
and much more socially disastrous, than anything we 
have yet had to face.” 

What the Garton Foundation—though it was established 
for an ironically different purpose—gives us is a quite 
admirable diagnosis of the state of industrial relations 
between employers and employed, the chaos in which the war 
changes have left the organisation of Labour and Capital ; 
the difficulties created by the sweeping away of the old 
safeguards and by the revolutionary alterations in processes, 
wage rates, methods of remuneration, the classification of 
workers and the lines of demarcation between them. Every 
employer and every Trade Union secretary ought to read 
this impartial summing up of the situation. The writers 
of this shrewd and well-informed Memorandum, which 
covers the whole field, evidently regard the danger of 
embittered industrial strife immediately after Peace as 
a very serious one. The only way that they see to avoid 
it is for the employers to admit the whole body of operatives 
to at least a consultative share in the management of the 
workshop. 

The Times’ articles, to which Lord Milner contributes a 
lengthy Introduction, approach the subject from a different 
angle. The authors are no less impressed than the Garton 
Foundation with the gravity of the impending crisis, but 
they are concerned primarily with the continued profitable- 
ness of British industry; which cannot, they think, be 
maintained without the establishment, in all the staple 
trades, of capitalist combinations of national extent. The 





individual employer, even if he be a joint-stock company 
wielding hundreds of thousands of pounds of capital, can 
no longer compete with the Trusts and Cartels of other 
lands, and cannot produce on a scale permitting the employ- 
ment of research chemists, the standardisation of the 
product, adequate representation in foreign markets, 
and, generally, the taking of the long view. Moreover, 
say the Times’ experts, whom Lord Milner blesses, “ the 
bulk of reasonable men in the Empire have come over 
to the primary Socialist assertion that food production, 
transport, all the big industrialism, are matters not for 
the profit-seeking of private ownership, but for public 
administration.”” Only, continue the writers of whom 
Lord Northcliffe thinks so highly, we cannot “* wrench these 
services suddenly from the hands that control them to-day.” 
The inference would seem to be, as the Fabian Society 
proposes, that the State should pay out the functionless 
shareholders, and appoint as managers of these enterprises 
for the public, instead of for the shareholders, the men 
who “control them to-day.” But that is not the Times’ 
view. What is proposed is that the existing shareholders, 
functionless though they be, should be enabled to unite 
into gigantic national Trusts, helped by a Protective Tariff, 
and (very vaguely) controlled by the State, in order to secure 
“certain standards of quality, wholesomeness, and cheap- 
ness.” No details are afforded as to the protection of the 
consumer against these chartered monopolists, whose 
profits are to be subject to no limit. The wage-earner is 
to be tempted to become a lifelong employee of the Trust, 
accepting continuity, profit-sharing, and pensions in lieu 
of the Right to Strike. There is no word, as there might 
well have been, of universal Trade Unionism, or of legally 
securing to all the manual workers, as a minimum on which 
a higher standard of life may gradually be built, the present 
Trade Union Standard Rates. And it is throughout implied 
that the shareholders, not the State, are to get the enhanced 
profits which the new organisation is to secure. All this 
is shrewdly conceived, whether or not we like the prospect. 
Unfortunately, the scheme is completed by a highly fantastic 
plan for an Imperial Parliament (from which India and 
the Crown Colonies are to be excluded); for provincial 
Parliaments for the four parts of these islands; for the 
adoption of the queer shibboleth of Proportional Repre- 
sentation, combined with “ Occupational Constituencies ” ; 
for the transformation of the House of Lords into a House 
of Magnates, elected by a narrowly limited “ Governing 
Class,” consisting of a few thousand of the most successful 
and richest men in the nation, voting by faculties (!); and 
for an Imperial Cabinet commanding the conscript armies 
of all parts of the Empire, as well as controlling the supply 
of food and raw material, and all the overseas trade and 
communications of the whole Empire. These weird political 
imaginings discredit the rest of the volume. But it would 
be a mistake to underestimate the industrial proposals. 
The movement towards “ trustification, tariff, and the 
tickling of Labour” is going to be pressed; and, if we 
mistake not, steps are already being taken for an extensive 
propaganda and political agitation, in which the nation 
will presently be shown what can be done by newspaper 
proprietorship on a large scale. 

The report of the Ruskin College Conference is idealist 
in a diametrically opposite direction. The worker claims 
more control over his own life and work; more power 
in the determination of wages; increased security of life, 
but at the same time a higher status in industry as well 
as in the State. 

The two pamphlets bearing Mr. Sidney Webb’s name 
confine themselves more narrowly to the problems presented 
by the demobilisation and discharge of six or eight millions 
of soldiers and munition workers; the prevention of 
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unemployment ; the difficulties attendant on the Govern- 
ment pledge to restore Trade Union conditions and how 
they might be got over; and the outlines of a possible 
reorganisation of manufacturing industry, railways, coal 
production, and foreign trade. But Great Britain After 
the War, in which Mr. Arnold Freeman collaborates, is 
also an interesting experiment in class-teaching for study 
circles, in the attempt always to stimulate the reader to 
think, and to form his own conclusions on the statistical 
and other data submitted to him. This is what makes it 
so useful to the Workers’ Educational Association. 

Perhaps the twopenny pamphlet of the Fabian Society, 
When Peace Comes, is intended as the tutor’s “ key,” 
or the student’s “crib,” to the more interrogative shillings- 
worth. It certainly gives us, in trenchant language, Mr. 
Webb’s answers to the puzzles propounded by the other 
authors. It is the best existing guide to Labour’s immediate 
demands. 


MAHOUND 
Mahomet, Founder of Islam. By G. M. Draycott. Martin 
Secker. 10s. 6d. net. 


It was Sprenger who in his work on' Mahomet remarked 
that although Islam had been described in many books, 
yet educated people had not got much farther in the 
knowledge of it than that the Turks were Mahomedans 
and allowed polygamy. That was, in fact, the sum 
and substance of popular opinion for some time after the 
reaction against the Western medizxval idea of Mahomet as 
a rank impostor and embodiment of Satanic mummery had 
set in, thanks to the critical study of the Koran which 
Gibbon and Muir in this country, St. Hilaire in France and 
Sprenger in Germany initiated. The etymology of the 
word “ mummery ” is witness to that medieval conception 
of Islam as the home of idolatry and superstition, and 
several words, still in common use, “ miscreant”’ and 
“ termagant ” among them, to say nothing of the story of 
Bluebeard, testify to the Crusaders’ hatred of the Saracens. 
As far as contributions to modern literature on the subject 
go, there is little need for more enlightenment concerning 
the essentially wrong notions of Mahomedan principles 
(in essence as pure as those of the Christian faith) which 
prevailed throughout Europe until well into the eighteenth 
century, but since we are often in danger of forgetting facts 
contained in classic literature, a new book reminding us of 
these is always welcome. It is well that the memory of 
Mahomet should be kept green, though we think that Mr. 
Draycott is inclined to under-estimate the grip which Islam 
still has over millions of the world’s inhabitants. He writes : 
“The impetus that gave victory to Islam is spent, . . . 
its vitality has waned. . . . It descended into the sloth 
of those who believed, without exercise of reason or will, 
in the uselessness of effort.”’ This is, in a sense, true of 
the political aspirations of Mahomedans, or was true until 
the outbreak of the present war. With the example and the 
provocation of Christian militancy before them, who can say 
that the united forces of the Crescent may not again be 
flung against disunited Christendom, with real religious 
enthusiasm, since Mahomet authorised the use of the sword ? 
And though the Ottoman Power which most people persist 
in looking upon as typical of Islam is sunk into hopeless 
despotism and inertia, there are regions in Africa and the 
Far East where Mahomedanism is spreading, unhampered 
by the hindrances which beset the spread of Christianity. 

“Allah Akbar.” ‘God is great and Mahomet is his 
prophet.” That is the central doctrine of Islam which has 


never wavered, never developed from its original simplicity, 
since the Prophet first proclaimed it. 


While showing in 


the most sympathetic way and sensitive language all the 
traditional and circumstantial sources of Mahomet’s con- 
ception of the unity of the Godhead, more especially the 
influence of the great desert, “‘ whose twin influences of fierce- 
ness and fatalism he felt throughout his life,” Mr. Draycott, 
we think, is too much inclined to represent Mahomet’s 
belief in force as at once the strength and the weakness of 
Islam. He suggests that “‘ the narrowness of the Mahomedan 
system provoked its power; its rapid rush to the heights 
of dominion was born of the straitening of its impulse into 
the channel of conquest and the forcible imposition of its 
faith.” This suggestion underrates the suitability of Islam 
to the land of its birth, and also over-emphasizes the funda- 
mental importance of Mahomet’s belief in the sword. Yet 
no one has shown more clearly than the author of this book 
shows the circumstantial nature of Mahomet’s militancy, 
how absent it was from his first thoughts, and how it was 
forced upon him by his persecutors and the temporal 
situation in which he and his followers after the Flight from 
Mecca found themselves. The success of his after career 
and the superhuman energy with which Mahomet plunged 
into warfare seem to have been only reconcilable in Mr. 
Draycott’s eyes with a profound belief in force, justifying 
the application to Mahomet of the extract from Anatole 
France which appears on the title-page :— 
Il estimait sincérement la force. . . . Jetée dans la monde 
son ame se trouva a la mesure du monde et l’embrassa tout 
.. « Cest état prodigieux des hommes d'action. Ils sont 
tout entiers dans le moment qu’ils vivent et leur génie se 
ramasse sur un point. 


It is true that Mahomet was as great a man of action as a 
prophet ; that fact is sufficient in itself to explain why 
his career was not free from blemishes, inconsistencies and 
crimes. Had he remained the simple prophet he was at 
first, his life might have been a more beautiful spectacle, 
but in that case it is probable that he would not have been 
known beyond Mecca or Medina. As Mr. Bosworth Smith 
in his Mohammed and Mohammedanism wrote: “ It is the 
uncongenial mixture of earthly needs and heavenly aspira- 
tions which has made Mohammed at once a smaller and a 
greater man.” The pressure of earthly needs and the 
intensity of heavenly aspirations drove Mahomet to the 
use of the sword, and it does not need any special exercise 
of the historical sense, that sense by which we refrain from 
judging the standards of the past by those of the present, 
to give him the due which his latest biographer claims for 
him of being “a man among men.” 

Also, as we have remarked above, Mr. Draycott’s emphasis 
upon the impetus of the sword seems to us to overlook what 
Western critics so often overlook—the suitability of Islam to 
Arabia. He says that “in the sphere of ideas, indeed, 
Mahomet gave his people nothing original,” and that 
““ Mahomet took the God of the Jews to be his own deity, 
combining in his conception also the traditional connection 
of Jehovah and his Chosen People with the ancient faith and 
ceremonies of Mecca, purged of their idolatries.” But he 
does not sufficiently acknowledge the extent to which 
Mahomet was the child of his time, and in becoming the 
mouthpiece of God was fulfilling Arabia’s long expectation 
of the advent of another prophet like unto Moses, Noah 
and Abraham. The Arabs were no strangers to Christianity ; 
for three hundred years there had been Jewish settlements 
among them; but the Christian doctrines were incom- 
patible with the Arab temperament. Mahomet himself 
called Jesus the greatest of the prophets and enjoined 
devout respect for Him, “on whom be peace” as Mussul- 
mans say, but the claim of Jesus to be the Son of God as 
well as the doctrine of the Trinity were utterly inacceptable 
to the stern believer in the unity and indivisibility of Allah. 
“They say the Merciful hath gotten offspring. Now have 
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ye done a monstrous thing ; almost might the very heavens 
rend thereat, and the earth rend asunder, and the mountains 
fall down in fragments, that they ascribe a son to the Merciful 
when it becometh not the Merciful to beget a son. Verily 
there is nobody in the heavens nor in the earth that shall 
approach the Merciful but as a servant.”” And Mahomet 
believed that at the resurrection Jesus would testify against 
the Jews for their rejection of Him as a Prophet and against 
the Christians for their acceptance of Him as God. It is 
interesting to note that The Brook Kerith very exquisitely 
anticipates the second part of this judgment. Considera- 
tions of these and other factors which prevented Arabia’s 
refusal of Christianity does not allow the conclusion that 
we must look to a fundamental belief in force for the explana- 
tion of Arabia’s reception of Mahomedanism. 

Apart from these flaws, Mr. Draycott’s book is excellent. 
It gives a vivid picture of Mahomet’s life ; it is admirable in 
its discrimination between the inspired and accidentally- 
originated parts of his teaching, and, taking the historical 
sense in its most modern meaning, it considers Mahomet as a 
man and places him indisputably as a man—among men. 


AN EXPERT ON BOUNDARIES 


Political Frontiers and Boundary Making. By Colonel 
Sir Tuomas H. Hotpicn. Macmillan. 10s. net. 

Sir Thomas Holdich is an expert, for he has been 
Superintendent of Frontier Surveys from 1892 to 1898 
in India, and he has served on the Afghan, Asmar, Pamir, 
Perso-Beluch, and Argentine-Chile Boundary Commissions. 
He has written a discursive and extremely entertaining 
book which certainly no one else could have written— 
for no one possesses his knowledge. It must be confessed 
that he suffers from a weakness of vision very common 
among experts; for expert knowledge can be used like 
a powerful searchlight—which illumines intensely a very 
small circle of things while it adds to the obscurity of every- 
thing which does not fall within the circle. Perhaps we 
ought to distinguish between the science of boundary 
making and that of boundary marking, the first being 
the province of the statesman, who has to determine the 
broad political and social principles which should govern 
the territorial separation of State from State; the latter 
is the science of a kind of hybrid surveyor-administrator, 
who, when the broad boundary has been made upon a 
map, is left with the difficult task of marking it as a narrow 
line upon the earth itself. Sir Thomas is an expert 
boundary marker, and everything which he says about 
his science is of interest and value ; but when he strays— 
as he continually does—into the province of the boundary 
maker, he argues as if the statesman should look at his 
problem only from the point of view of the soldier and 
the surveyor. To the soldier the frontier is merely a line 
of either defence or offence, to the surveyor it is a line which 
should be immediately identifiable to anyone who attempts 
to cross it. One sees, therefore, why Sir Thomas—who 
has spent his whole life fighting or marking boundaries 
on the Indian Frontier—should state dogmatically that 
“boundaries should be barriers, if not geographical and 
natural, then they must be artificial, and strong as military 
device can make them.” This may be a valuable and a 
true statement where one’s neighbours are Waziris, Afghans, 
Afridis, or Mohmands, but the man who proceeded to 
put it into practice on the frontier which divides Americans 
from Canadians would hardly merit the name of statesman. 
The author of this book has indeed little sympathy for 
the modern desire for ethnographical boundaries; his 
view, for instance, of Rumania’s aspiration to advance 
her frontier westwards in order to include within the 


State the Rumanians of Transylvania is simply that she 
would exchange a “ strong position for a weak one.” He 
would apparently like all frontiers to consist of mountain 
walls—preferably over 10,000 feet high—and, if possible, 
without passes; and even rivers and seas have this defect 
as boundaries—that you can cross them. 

The best parts of the book are those in which he deals 
in detail with boundaries in the wilder portions of the 
earth—Asia, Africa, and South America. His stories of 
experiences upon Boundary Commissions in Kafiristan 
and other places would alone make the book well worth 
reading. But its chief interest lies in a minute and technical 
discussion and description of the Indian Frontier. Here, 
too, he naturally regards the frontier from the point of 
view of the strategist; but in this case he is justified, 
for the main purpose of the boundary is, and must remain, 
military. Another most valuable section of the book is 
devoted to a description of the Russian boundary line in 
Asia and the history of its development. Sir Thomas’s 
obiter dicta on history are sometimes amusingly ingenuous. 
He tells the story of the policy of deliberate and ruthless 
conquest pursued by Russia in Asia between the years 
1878 and 1880. During Skobeleff’s Expedition, Denghil 
Tepe, where the Russian invaders had been disastrously 
beaten in 1879, was finally captured, “ after a wholesale 
slaughter of the tribespeople, which was quite Teutonic in 
its violence and indiscrimination.” A few sentences later 
Sir Thomas makes this consoling reflection: “It was a 
progression by conquest, but over all the conquered regions 
time has exercised a beneficent influence. There can 
be no disputing the theory of the advantages of European 
rule in this case any more than in our own in Egypt or 
India.” ‘“* The right of the white man,” he says in another 
place, “ to fill the earth and subdue it has always been 
unquestioned.” Apparently the Turcomans, slaughtered 
wholesale and indiscriminately in Denghil Tepe, rightly paid 
the penalty for disputing precisely this theory and 
questioning precisely this beneficent principle. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Zoe Thomson of Bishopthorpe and her Friends. By G. C. Ricuarps, 
Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 

The worst of this biography is that no definite outline of the 
subject’s personality emerges. Miss Richards has done her work 
as well as she could; but being no writer, she can do little else but 
give the obvious and conventional attributes of Zoe Thomson. It 
is the business of the biographer to divine and reveal the hidden 
ones. The narrative begins with Zoe Skene’s childhood and travels 
in Greece, Germany and Turkey. Then Edinburgh, Leamington, 
and Oxford, where she married William Thomson of Queen’s. Thence- 
forward, she lived more or less in society, meeting and forming friend- 
ships with many famous people—Josephine Butler, Jenny Lind, 
Goldwin Smith, Mrs. Gaskell, Thackeray, Carlyle, Tennyson, the 
Gladstones and others. Dr. Thomson became Bishop of Gloucester 
and Archbishop of York, and we are introduced to many clerical 
personages, among them Bishop Wilberforce, Pére Hyacinthe and 
Cardinal Manning. Zoe Thomson's friendships and acquaintanceships 
were indeed legion, and Watts painted her portrait. Miss Richards, 
while paying every proper due to her charity, benevolence and kindli- 
ness, is inclined to ignore or misinterpret her prejudices and lack 
of originality. 


THE CITY 
Mt: interest-bearing securities are weak on the 


Rumanian news ; for, naturally, anything pointing 
to a prolongation of the war makes for higher 
rates of interest and therefore reacts unfavourably upon 
existing fixed interest-bearing stocks. Another factor 
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making for weakness in this section is the feeling that 
the new War Loan will be issued within a few weeks, which 
will probably result in a further fall in the value of gilt-edged 
stocks other than those which are repayable at a com- 
paratively early date. If some of our markets are weak, 
that is not the case with America, where markets have, 
to use a Stock Exchange term, simply “ boiled over.” 
United States Steel Corporation Common Stock has reached 
the extraordinary figure of 189, which compares with 
59} at the end of July, 1914. It is alleged that the Trust 
will this year make profits equivalent to the whole of its 
fifty million odd dollars of Common Stock. Shipping 
shares are very firm indeed, and the demand for Iron and 
Steel shares is rapidly increasing with rising prices. The 
two companies mentioned here last week as being good 
purchases—viz., Cargo Fleet at 21s., and Fraser and Chalmers 
at 29s. 6d.—are now 22s. 9d. and 35s. 3d. respectively. 
Rubber shares are firm, for the price of the raw material 
is steadily rising; the sinking of every vessel containing 
a cargo of rubber puts so much more money into the pockets 
of the producers. 


* a * 


Representatives of labour have, in their wisdom, decided 
not to hold intercourse with enemy labour leaders, even 
during the peace negotiations which will occur sooner 
or later; representatives of capital are not swayed by 
any such sentimental considerations, and where their 
interests require it, have intercourse with their enemy 
confréres even during hostilities, and that with the sanction 
of their respective Governments. Not long ago reference 
was made in these notes to the arrangements which had 
been come to between the Nobel Dynamite Trust Company 
and the Norddeutsche Bank ; and now the Welsbach Light 
Company announces that it has entered into a provisional 
agreement with the German sister company, which will 
have the effect of detaching the English company from 
German and Austrian associations. The company states 
that, with the approval of the various Government depart- 
ments concerned, negotiations were entered up through 
neutral countries, and that ultimately a conference was 
held at Berne at which the Welsbach Company was 
represented by one of its directors. The English company 
has a large interest in the Austrian concern, whereas the 
German company has large holdings of the English company’s 
shares and debenture stock. In fact, it holds the majority 
of the former—viz., £173,000 out of £265,000 and £62,600 
out of £204,595 of debenture stock. Not that it has received 
very much profit from its holding, for the Welsbach Company 
has not paid any dividends on its ordinary stock since 
the company was reconstructed in 1911. By the provisional 
arrangement made, the German company will surrender 
its holdings of shares and debenture stock, will cancel 
certain debts owing to it by the Welsbach Company, and 
will pay over £5,000 cash now in the hands of the Public 
Trustee here, in return for the English company’s holding 
in the Austrian concern (which stands in the books at 
£179,600) and release from its guarantee of the Welsbach 
debenture stock. Meetings of the debenture and share- 
holders will be held to sanction the agreement, and as no 
apparent alternative presents itself, the resolutions will no 
doubt be passed. 


%* * ok 


If Lord Rhondda’s name figures somewhat frequently 
in these notes, it is simply because it cannot be omitted 
from any chronicle of current happenings in the world of 
business and finance. There may be other big financial 
operations in preparation; but, if so, their ortginators 
are keeping very quiet, whereas not a week passes without 
some announcement being made of the acquisition of a 


further business by the South Wales magnate or his group. 
A whole series of colliery amalgamations and purchases 
has been announced during the past few months, and a 
policy of the acquisition of small steamship companies 
in connection therewith is in progress. Not satisfied with 
this, however, the same group has purchased two German 
‘undertakings—viz., that best known as manufacturing 
Sanatogen and the Anglo-Continental Company (Ohlen- 
dorff’s) Guano Works and—the last at the time of writing— 
the well-known old-established Brinsmead piano business, 
The outside observer would be disposed to think that such 
a diversity of undertakings is likely to be a source of 
weakness. It will be interesting to see if these various 
concerns are passed on to the public later on in the shape 
of share flotations. In South Wales, Lord Rhondda has 
the reputation of not being unmindful of his own interests, 
and it is interesting, therefore, to note that in a speech 
to a Cardiff business club a few days ago, when presiding 
at a lecture on “ Labour Troubles After the War,” he said 
that no one should have been allowed to make a profit 
out of the war, and that the Government should have 
taken all the extra profits of shipowners and coajowners. 
He suggested that the Government should take over the 
collieries supplying Admiralty coal, guaranteeing the owners 
an ordinary profit, and he added that the bargain between 
the Government and the trade unions as to the reinstatement 
of pre-war conditions should be fully carried out. 


* * * 


How well motor manufacturing companies are doing out 
of the war is shown by the statements of three of these 
concerns which were issued on Monday last. Only one of 
them—viz., Humber, Ltd.—was able to publish complete 
accounts, but the results announced by the other two— 
the Belsize Motors, Ltd., and the Sunbeam Motor Car 
Co., Ltd.—are sufficient to indicate their prosperity. In 
1914 the Humber Company made a trading profit of £36,300 
and a net profit of £23,500. In 1915 the figures were £80,800 
and £64,100 respectively, and for the twelve months ended 
August 3lst last they were £92,000 and £51,300. The 
net profit looks smaller on account of the company having 
written off plant, machinery, etc., at over £36,000, as 
compared with £9,300 during the previous year. Two 
years’ arrears are paid on the 6 per cent. preference shares, 
which now have only 6 per cent. due on this account. Both 
the other companies, while regretting they are not yet 
able to present their completed accounts, state that the 
volume of business transacted exceeds that of any previous 
year, and the Sunbeam Motor Car Co. raises its dividend 
on the ordinary shares from 25 to 80 per cent., and the 
Belsize Motors, Ltd., increases its distribution from 10 to 
15 per cent. Of course, the present prosperity of the motor 
companies is due to the fact that the Government is taking 
their entire output. What business will be like after the 
war remains to be seen. An authority, Mr. H. Massac Buist, 
states that after the war, to induce private persons to buy 
motor cars it will be necessary for makers either to produce 
them at such a low price that the car will be an economy, 
or such a combination of improvement in design and in 
materials will have to be introduced as to make the wealthy 
man dissatisfied with the finest carriages so far available. 
Owing to war conditions, he says, the different makers 
have had to standardise their cars much more than used to 
be the case, and the car of the future will have to be some- 
thing new in design and material and the main parts 
standardised, so that the ncw motorist can take on a car 
without fear of heavy running costs and of not being able 
to get repairs and standard parts on tour just as easily as 
petrol and tyres. 

Emit Davies. 
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Mr. FIFIELD’S New List 


Just Published. 
COLLECTED POEMS By W. H. DAVIES 
With a Portrait by W. ROTHENSTEIN, and Facsimile of 
Author’s Script. Cloth extra, 6s. net. Postage 4d. 


“We believe that the selection, assuming it isa reasonably good 
one, will convince a greatly widened public that Mr. Davies is one of the 
most considerable of living English poets.''—Datly News advance note. 


CHILD LOVERS. By W. H. DAVIES 
Just published. 1s. net, iw 1d. Wrappers. Second 
~dition. 





“In the lyrical quality of some of these verses Mr. Davies surpasses 

even himself.''—Manchester Guardian. 
He seems likely to go on adding to the volume of his very best work 
as long as he goes on writing at all.''"—New Statesman! 
Other Books of Verse by W. H. Davies. 

THE SOUL'S DESTROYER FAREWELL TO POESY 
1s. net. 4th Edition. Wrappers. | 1s. net. Postage 2d. 
NATURE POEMS | SONGS OF JOY 
1s. net. 2nd Edition. Postage 2d. ‘ Cloth, 2s.6d.net. Postage 3d. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FABIAN SOCIETY 
By EDWARD R. PEASE, Secretary for twenty-five years. 


With 12 Portraits and Notes by BERNARD SHAW. 
5s. net. Postage 5d. 


“ Amazingly frank and entertaining ... His thumb-nail portraits 
of some of the members are delicious.''—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE PROFANITY OF PAINT. 

By WILLIAM KIDDIER 
A painter’s essays on colour and the soul of painting. 
Wrappers, 1s. net, postage 1d. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


SAMUEL BUTLER’S WORKS 
delight larger numbers yearly. The favourites are: 


EREWHON 10th Impression. |Z THE NOTE BOOKS OF 

2s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. BUTLER 3rdImp. §Ss. net. 
EREWHON REVISITED bbe puoun OF HOMER 
6th Impression. 2s. 6d. net. and Other Essays 5s. net. 

THE WAY OF ALL FLESH | ALPS AND SANCTUARIES 
10th Impression. 6s. 5s. net. . Postage 


London : ~< wd Fifield, 13 Clifford's = EC. 
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AnALLIED 
PEACE 


Being an unofficial forecast of the 
Terms of Peace 


| THE NEED FOR THE DISCUSSION 
OF PEACE TERMS 

THE DISARMING OF GERMANY 
THE NEW MAP 

THE GERMAN COLONIES 
REPARATION 

THE DESTRUCTION OF PRUSSIAN 
MILITARISM 








To be obtained from all Newsagents and 
Railway Bookstalls, price threepence, or by 
| post (fourpence) from the Publisher, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 
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TWELVE POEMS. 
Printed on fine paper, with decorations by 
Austin O. Spare, 
cut on wood by W. Quick. 


_ _41- net. Now Ready. 
THE SURVIVAL OF THE 
FITTEST 


and other Verses 1/= net. 





Third Impression. 


THE FABIAN BOOKSHOP, 
25 Tothill Street, Westminster. 


























State Services 


By GEORGE RADFORD, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. és. 6d. net. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The State as Farmer 
Crown 8vo. Qs. 6d. net. _- 
SMITH, ELDER & CO. » 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 






































TYPE WRITING. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 

i ists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 

TROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel 
i 1565. 











THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN POTTERY, 
EMBROIDERIES, RUGS, SHOES, &c. 
SPECIAL EXHIBIT OF CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Three Copies - 15/- Six Copies - 28/- 
(by appointment only). EDITH BUSHELL. 

















Address: clo THE PEASANT SHOP, &c. 





B!RMINGHAM WOMAN’S SETTLEMENT. The post or 
Warden will be vacant after Christmas. Ex in Social work Essen- 


Mies Wry ae qualifications —. Ae « addressed Hon. Sec., 




















INDEX TO VOLUME VIL. 


Volume VII. of Tae New Srargsman (Nos. 
157-182 inclusive) was completed with the issue 
of September 30, and copies of the Index may 
now be obtained from the Publisher on application. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to THz NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 

Latest day for Advertisement Copy, Wednesday. 
All communications should be addressed to THE 
MANAGER, “ Tae New Statesman,” 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 
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While the War lasts, and after it has ended, 
there must never be a broken Sailor or Soldier 
derelict on the streets. 


There are now, and will be, many brave fellows so maimed in 
this War that they will need not only the tenderest care of their 
nearest and dearest, but also regular and prolonged expert medical 


attention. 


The War Seal Foundation, initiated by Oswap Srott, 


is a practical scheme for dealing with these special cases. It will 
provide a comfortable, well-appointed Flat, where the man may 
dwell with his family, free from the irk of institutional life and the 
taint of charity. 





The Scheme appeals alike to the sentimental and the practical. 
Hard-headed business men approve it and support it. Great 
organizations—The Great Western Railway, The London and 
North Western Railway, The Great Eastern Railway, The Furness 
Railway, and others—have adopted it and are selling War Seals 
by thousands. 


Whether you are sentimental or practical, or both, you should 
adopt the War Seal habit. If we are not content to be a Nation 
of Hypocrites we must look after the Living Soldier as ardently 
as we sing the praises of the Dead ones. 


For information about this great scheme address a postcard to 


THE SECRETARY, 


The War Seal Foundation, 


Coliseum Buildings, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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